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THE QUICKEST METHOD OF TEACHING READING 
NEW EDUCATION READERS SUPERINTENDENTS = 


Books I and Il, each $0.35; Book II, $0.40; Book IV, $0.45 WHO HAVE USED THE BOOKS 
The system of teaching reading in this new series agrees | Tr,f } BOUNTON, Supt. of Schools, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The New Educati 
exactly with the new and distinct philosophy of instruction, but ow first primary’ 
pist year. teachers express their satis: 
Everything is brought to him naturally and easily, and clear- 
ness and vividness of perception are secured by the aid of admi- | children have been able to acquire a power 
; over new words that is eminently satisfactory, 
The method is novel in plan and character, and embodies the | from the printed page much more easily as 
best features of the phonic, the synthetic, the word, and the sen- | 4 direct result of the use of this method. 
I have never seen better results secured 
It accomplishes more than any of these systems attempt, but | than those we obtained the last year with 
requires no special preparation on the part of the teacher. 

-more ease, a_ better expression, 
work is so arranged that the distinguishing features are pre- cles 
sented as distinct lines each day. system gives the pupil a power to know 

the new word and to grasp the thought, that 
same time, and none is so thoroughly simple and teachable. spell any word found in the books. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


( trial in our first primary grade during the 
it forces nothing upon the child. 
the first book after a year’s experience. Our 
rable illustrations. 
and have gained the ability to get thought 
tence methods. Y From H. F. BROOKS, Supt. of Schools, McKeesport, Pa. 
t Spe the New Education Readers. Our pupils 
The books are well graded, with frequent reviews, and the 
preceding class with other systems. The 
No other system gives the child so large a vocabulary in the | is truly marvelous, Our pupils are able to 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston ATLANTA DALLAS 


New YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


LIGHTEN YOUR SCHOOLKOOMS 


The Sauveur, Bercy, Du Croquet, ana other 


BAIRD’S HAND MADE SILVER GLASS FRE NCH well-known methods for teaching Modern 
Languages, are published by 
(TRADE MARK.) 
It has received the highest endorsement, : and other WILLIAM R, J ENKINS, 
This glass lends itself to leading in an interesting manner in colonial forms and 
other schools of ornament, and ased with a combination of delicate color beautiful : 48th St. and Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
elfects are produced. foreign 
Catalogues and all information will be sent when- 


We would ask for a thorough investigation of the merits of this glass. 


ever requested. Christmas catalogue is now 
ready. We also have beautiful French Calendars 
with daily quotations from the best French au- 
thors, at prices: 50c, 60c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25 each, 
postpaid. 


BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE, . . . 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 


} Sole Distributers 
83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS. 


¥ , FOREST PARK SCHOOL, Springfield, Mass., Jan. 5, 1908. 
AM greatly p'eased with all the books of the “Inductive Course in English” by Dunton and Kelley. Among many excellent features I notice the 
following : [.—Careful grading in passing from one subject to another. Il.—Each lesson is preparatory to those that follow. III.—The thought of 
both pupil and teacher is stimulated by the contents of each lesson. IV.—Nearly every lesson is so suggestive that it can easily be expanded 
by either teacher or pupil V.-The highest book of the series lacks all unnecessary material. and in a clear and concise Manner gives the main facts 
which a student of English grammar ought to know. It may properly be called ‘The Essentials of English Grammar.” 
FREDERICK W. PEASE, Principal. 


The Inductive Course in English consists of: First Book in English, for 3d and 4th gee Language Lessons for Grammar 
Grades; English Grammar for Grammar Schools. Sample copies for 2 cents each. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. -- Boston -- New York -- Chicago. 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Accurate — Attractive 


Unique — Fascinating Seasonable — Interesting 


WILLIAM TELL 


Translated and Adapted to School Use from Schiller’s 
Drama, by Cuartes A. McMurry, Ph.D., of the State 
Normal School, DeKalb, Ill. Illustrated. 40 cents. 


For the first time the famous story of William Tell, as told 
in Schiller’s masterpiece, is presented to American children. 
The description of the Swiss war for freedom ; the heroic 
and patriotic spirit of the story; the picturesque mountain 
life and scenery; the dramatic dialogue form — all these 


points should interest and appeal to young people. 


THE STORY OF THE PHILIPPINES 


By Apetine Fully illustrated from photo- 
graphs and drawings. World and Its People Series, 


Vol. XI. 60 cents. 

The author’s recent travels through the Philippines, her 
acquaintance with Filipinos and Americans there, and care- 
ful research among documents and histories, go to make 
‘‘The Story of the Philippines” both entertaining and au- 
thoritative. In simple, graphic, literary style it gives the 
history of the Islands, and describes the people and their 
ways of life, and the geographical features. 


FIRST STEPS IN THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By Artuur May Mowry, A.M. 259 illustrations and 
maps. 70 cents. 


This book covers the essential events in English history 
by centering them about the biographies of twenty-nine 
leaders. It combines vivid and entertaining narrative with 
thorough instruction and the best pedagogical helps — all 
that teacher or pupil could desire. The illustrations have 
been carefully planned, and add appreciably to the histor- 
ical information, interest, and vividness of the book. 


SILVER, 


NEW YORK 


BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON: 219-223 Columbus Avenue 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


If you want to receive your Journal 
regularly, be sure to notify us of your 
change in address. So many teachers 
change their address without notifying us 
of this fact, and after several months 
have elapsed, are surprised because they 
receive a statement of a subscription ac- 
count long since due. We send this 
paper to every subscriber till ordered 
stopped and all arrears are settled. We 
continue to send it to the same post-office 
till ordered to change. Save both of us 
needless worry and expense by keeping us 
posted concerning your address. A postal 
eard notice to change from one office to 
another will enable us to keep our books 
straight, and avoid misunderstandings. 


MEMBERS OF THE 


Educational Press Association 
of America. 


Paper. Post-office. 
AmericanJournal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Pri Teacher..... Bosto n, Mass. 
Amorican School Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal......... Denver, Col. 


Canadian Teacher...........-.... Toronto, Can. 
Educational Journal ............ Toronto, Can. 
Educational News...............- Newark, Del. 
Educational Review............. New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent.. pperscepi Jacksonville, Fla. 


Indiana Schoo! Journal.. oe ... Indianapolis, Ind, 


Interstate Review. ........ 


lowa Normal Monthly........... Dubuque, Iowa. 
Journal of Education............ —. Mass. 
Journal of N.Y. 
Kindergarten Review. Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator............ Lapsing, Mich. 
Midland Schools................- Des Moines, 
Missouri School Journal... .... Jefferson City, Mo. 


Northwestern Journal of Education. Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. 


Pennsylvania School J Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator. ............... Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education.............. Boston, Mass. 
Primary Sohool............sc.000 New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal... ........ Bloomington, Il. 
School Bulletin .................. Syracuse, N. Y. 
School Education ............... Minneapolis, Minn. 
Schvol Education...............- New York, N. Y. 


School News & Practical Educator.. Taylorville, rl. 
Southern Schools.......... «--.. Lexington, Ky. 


Teachers’ Institute.......... ... New York, N. Y. 
Teachers’ New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal...........-. Austin, Texas. 
Western school Journal......... Topeka, Kansas. 
Wisconsin Jour. of Education..Madison, Wis. 
Western Milwaukee, Wis. 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL oF 
Epucation within the reach of every 


teacher in the country, we propose to 


offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 


New ENGLAND PuBLIsHING Co., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 


We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT,, 


JourNAL oF Epucation, 
29-A Beacon 8t., Boston. 


Teachers’ Agency, 
29-4 Beacon BOSTON. 


you interested in Semi-slant Writing ? 


h I devised with great care to meet the st 
ig action point are designed to assure specified results. 


requirements in teaching writing. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 


91 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK. 


100 Specially 


Good Articles 


TEN WEEKS ror 25 CENTS 


Journal of Education 


Edited by Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


Ten Articles on Arithmetic 


By the Editor. 


Cover entire subject. Every 


essential — no non-essential. 


Articles on Boston’s Historical and Literary 
Attractions. 


Articles on Teaching Agriculture in Schools 


By an eminently successful County Superin- 


tendent in the Far West. 


Articles on Important N. E. A. Meetings 


Beginning with the Madison meeting of 1885, 
by leaders of the National Association. 


Articles on Authors 
Geographical Articles 
Method Articles 
Devices for Teaching 


Exercises for 


Special Days 


Short Stories 
By Dr. Winship. 


Week in Review 


The best, in the space, in any paper 


Editorials 


Always readable and up-to-date. 


Other Special Articles 


GREATEST OFFER EVER MADE TO TEACHERS 


Send 25 cents at our risk. 


Send at once, with your address, to 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


SOMEBODY 
— SOONER OR LATER — 
SOMEBODY 


—Some progressive teacher~— will ask you if you 
have ever seen THE LITTLE CHRONICLE. If 
ou are not aware of the fact that THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE marks an epoch in education, you 
should send for free sample copies and the‘ ‘two- 
cent-a-week . as 800n as you read this. THE 
LITTLE CHRONICLE is one of those phases of 
modern educational progress which it is 


Embarrassing Not to Know. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Agents for New England. 


P. 8.—We buy bright children’s sayings. 


THE MAGAZINE 


Zducation we 


Supt. RICHARD G. BOONE, EprrTor, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines. Fully uptodate, It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching isagreat profession and nota 
mere makeshift’ to get a living. 

Librarians should include Epucation in their 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational 
thought. Entire contents strictly original. Uni- 
versally commended by highest educational au- 
Se 

3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. mple for six 
tetamps. Send for our 


THE PALMER CO, Publishers 
60 Bromfield 


St., Boston, Mass, 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St, Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Compete. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen'l Pass. and Tkt. Agt. ROBTON. 


Any Subscriber 
of the J: oF Epvocation who would 
like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending u: ,on a postal card, the name and 
address tor hich he would like the paper sent. 
New Exotaxp Co., 


20-A Beacon St., Boston. 
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CLUB RATES, 


In clubs of three or more, . . . $2.00 year 
One renewal and one new subscription, $4.00 - 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 at 
Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 
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LET ME BUT LIVE. 
Let me but live my life from year to year, 
- With forward face and unreluctant soul, 
Not hastening to nor turning from the goal; 
Not mourning for the things that disappear 
In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils, but with a whole 
And happy heart, that pays its toll 
To Youth and Age, and travels on with cheer. 


So let the way wind up the hill or down, 
Through rough or smooth, the journey will be joy; 
Still seeking what I sought when but a boy, 
New friendship, high adventure, and a crown. 
I shall grow old, but never lose life’s zest, 
Because the road’s last tirn will be the best. 
—Henry Van Dyke, D. D. 


We cannot kindle when we will 

The fire that in the heart resides, 
The spirit bloweth and is still, 

In mystery our soul abides: 
But tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 


With aching hands and bleeding feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone; 
We bear the burden and wae heat 
Of the long day, and wish ’twere done. 
Not till the hours of light return 
All we have built do we discern. 
—Matthew Arnold. 


VERBAL EPIDEMICS. 


BY KATE SANBORN. 

Mysterious and puzzling is the rush of a thought 
wave of one kind or another, entirely through a 
town, country, continent, or the entire world. Re- 
call popular delusions, as the tulip mania in Hol- 
land, the various religious frenzies that caused the 
torture, misery, and death of multitudes, the finan- 
cial bubbles and consequent panics with a sudden 
change from roseate hues to the blackest midnight 
of despair; also the senseless whims of fashion, 
usually started to conceal some deformity, malforma- 
tion, deficiency, or excess of flesh, or to reveal a 
special charm of some one of royal, dramatic, or 
half-world prominence. 

Think of the tilting, bird-cagy hoop skirt, of pro- 
digious size, adopted without a murmur by the 
shortest, dumpiest matrons in quiet New England 
villages, and worse yet, cheerfully accepted by their 
pretty daughters, slender as wood-nymphs; because 
without them one was so hopelessly out of style. 

While remembering this weakness with wonder 
and disgust, we are still under the thraldom of most 
tyrannical edicts, as “No pockets allowed.” So we 
meekly stuff our handkerchiefs into the blouse of our 
waists or up our sleeve. 

Women have no right to plead for the ballot and 
consequent political power when they have not suffi- 
cient independence to insist on at least one pocket. 

To the lucky man with a dozen or more of these 
Pe such cowardly submission seems fairly 
idiotic. 

Expensive white gloves for the theatre, when one 
wearing soils beyond hope; trailing filthy ekirts for 


the street, sweeping up deadly microbes and un- 
speakable nastiness; hair arranged in one manner, 
with no regard to face or shape of head, and so on 
and on. 

Oh, yes, we all regard these fads as essential, and 
are cheerful martyrs, toddling one after another like 
footie Geese, with a big G. 

But how is it that certain phrases (not slang), but 
society small coins, start from nowhere that we can 
discover, and are instantly current; passing from lip 
to lip by the exelusive swells of the social swim; 
from the now threadbare “perfectly lovely” to “what 
a dear” or “a joy,” “how perfectly fine,” or “tired as 
a little dead dog.” 

In the daily papers and pulpits we observe at dif- 
ferent times sets of phrases as “along the line,” “a 
far cry”; just now we hear an unnecessary negative, 
as “It is not an unimportant matter.” 

In modish journals and letters about social hap- 
penings, we see a new word or words taken up at 
once by the entire circle, as “Mrs. LeRoy Jones was 
‘distinctly’ elegant”; “Mr. Chappie Noodle, a ‘well- 
set-up-man’”; “Miss Dorothy Dolittle, in white 
peau de soie, with a stole of Russian sable with an 
insertion of Irish lace, was ‘very fit.’ ”’ 

I do not dwell now on the pet phrases which mar 
the speech of almost every man and woman as, “As 
I say” or “as you say” when you do not say “then 
and there”; but how many impress you as having a 
vocabulary that is at once full and flexible? 

Just now every fashionable young woman, from 
San Franciseo to Montreal, is dependent on one 
word—and that word, “attractive.” Everything, 
from a menagerie to a pearl necklace, the rendering 
of a classic gem by Sembrich, or the latest jewelled 
knot on a slipper, is “attractive,” “most attractive,” 
“very attractive.” 

I was afflicted with it in Vermont a month ago, 
and now a suffering friend in Chicago writes, urging 
me to speak of this and suggest some other expres- 
sion as a relief. 

Who can offer a novelty that is an improvement? 

We need a few new adjectives to relieve the mo- 
notony. Our vocabularies are mortifyingly small 
when contrasted with the wealth of words in the 
latest dictionaries. 

Little attention is given to synonyms, and the few 
who would like to talk well are afraid of being 
though stilted, affected, or pedantic, so they adopt 
the latest password and slide along. 

A correspondent who is depressed over the new- 
‘est phrase sends me some verses which reveal her 
state of mind. 

UP-TO-DATE. 
I showed her my garden gay, 

With its brilliance of flower-bed, 

The tulips, the almond’s feathery spray— 

“How very attractive!” she said. 

I played her the sweetest tungs, 

From “Spring” to “Here Comes the Bride,” 

And I improvised lullabies, love songs, and runes— 

“Oh! how attractive!” she sighed. 


I showed her my loveliest books, 

Translations of Amiel, Omar, 
“How attractive!” she breathed, as I guided her looks, 
* «How attractive!” at seeing my Homer. 


I got out my bonnets and hats, 
My gowns and my gew-gaws galore, 

And she fingered them all with her feminine pats, 
“How attractive!” she cried as before, 


I showed her a dog and a church, 
The drives and the golf links gay, 

And an automobile with a man on the perch, 
“How attractive!” was all she could say. 


I showed her a cannibal and 
A dragon, a mountain, the sea— 
And a chasm, an avalanche, chaos—and then 
“How attractive!” she murmured to me. , 


I showed her a neat little house, 
And told her she surely would wed, 
“Do you think so?” she asked, just as shy as a mouse, 


“How very attractive! ahe said, 


VACATION SCHOOLS.—(IL) 


BY CLARENCE E, MELENEY, 
New York City. 

The success of the system of Vacation Schools de- 
pends upon the following conditions:— 

1. Careful Organization, Classification, and 
Grading.—The work should be laid out long in ad- 
vance of the opening of the schools. Pupils should 
be graded with reference to their regular school 
standing, classes should be organized for the sum- 
mer before the regular schools close in June, wait- 
ing lists should be prepared from which to fill va- 
cancies. 

2. Adequate Supervision.—Specialists of experi- 
ence should be early selected and have ample time 
to plan work and select teachers. Departmental 
teachers’ meetings should be held before the work 
begins, so that all may be prepared for successful 
teaching. Supervisors should constantly visit the 
schools and hold weekly conferences of teachers. 

3. Abundance of Suitable and Appropriate Ma- 
terial—The schools should be equipped at the very 
outset with apparatus, specimens, etc. Each teacher 
should be responsible for the equipment necessary, 
especially in the objects for nature study. 

4. Well-trained Teachers.—Specialists in the in- 
dustrial departments and in the grades where the 
departmental system is employed should be carefully 
chosen. Primary teachers and kindergartners of ex- 
perience should be the head teachers. ‘These should 
all be chosen because of special fitness and successful 
experience. 

5. The True Teaching Spirit and Love of Chil- 
dren.—In addition to special knowledge and success- 
ful experience, vacation school teachers should 
possess in a high degree the spirit of genuine enthu- 
siasm and love for the child. It is a work of genu- 
ine philanthropy. It requires a willingness to study 
the child, to measure educational values, and to at- 
tempt untried experiments. No teacher who grows 
tired keeping school and sighs for the end of the 
school day or school term should think of undertak- 
ing vacation work, nor should one seek employment 
to increase a meagre salary. ‘The compensation 
should not’ be a consideration. I would not refuse 
to engage young teachers right from their training 
who have not begun to earn a living, if they evi- 
dently possess the teaching spirit, and have given 
evidence of intelligence, earnestness, and enthusiasm 
in their preparatory training. In Chicago, half of 
the teachers are cadets, who received only enough to 
pay their car fares, and are employed in the class- 
rooms to assist the regular teachers. In New York, 
assistants without previous experience receive $1 a 
session. 

THE VACATION PLAYGROUNDS. 


In some respects the playgrounds in New York are 


~ more important to the children and parents of the 


city than the vacation schools, for the following 
reasons :— 

1. They provide for the care of more children, 
and consequently keep the streets more free for 
traffic. 

2. They are open from 8.30 to 5.30 p. m. six days 
in each week. 

3. They afford larger opportunities for play and 
recreation. 

4. They preserve the orderly social organization, 
and counteract the tendency to lawlessness during 
months of unrestrained liberty. 

5. They afford excellent means for the cultiva- 
tion of moral virtues and the inculeation of princi- 
ples governing civil responsibility and a well-ordered 
and organized community. 


The playgrounds cost much more than the vaca-, 


tion schools. 
In 1898—the schools cost $13,000. 
the playgrounds, $14,000. 
In 1900—the schools cost $16,900. 
the playgrounds, $44,800, as 
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This is owing to the much larger number of play- 
grounds and the necessary corps of teachers. 

The playground department has general directors, 
supervisors, a director in each playground, teachers 
of gymnastics, teachers of music, kindergartners, and 
other assistants. 

Each playground is equipped with light and heavy 
gymnastic apparatus, a piano, games, toys, and kin- 
dergarten material. There is a reading room with a 
library, and a game room for dominoes, checkers, 
chess, crokinole, and other quiet games. Each de- 
partment of the playground is under the charge of a 
teacher, and assistants if need be. The day is di- 
vided into periods and the children into sections, in 
order to distribute all among the various depart- 
ments of activity. There are clubs of boys and girls 
who attend their several games and exercises at 
stated times, and they are free to attend as many as 
they wish. Groups are organized under pupil 
teachers, who are indispensable in the management 
of the playgrounds, and who thus aid in maintaining 
that social order on which any well-regulated com- 
munity depends. The .object of this organization 
is to establish a healthy, happy community, to secure 
good order, and especially to train the children in 
the proper exercise of liberty and subordination to 
the general whole. Children are taught how and 
what to play for their own development and amuse- 
ment, and how to play with others whose rights 
must be respected. 

The successive grades of authority are exemplified; 
respect for those in charge and appreciation of one’s 
position and relation to others and to the whole or- 
ganization is understood. No more important work 
in a great city could be done than the teaching of 
these fundamental principles upon which society 
rests. The difference between a school playground 
and the street is the difference between any organ- 
ized law-abiding community and anarchy. 

The playgrounds are distributed in school play 
rooms, roofs, and schoolyards, in public parks, on 
recreation piers, and in vacant lots given up by 
owners for this use. All are equipped with gymnas- 
tie apparatus, swings, sand courts, kindergarien 
tents, etc. 

At the end of the season it is customary for the 
directors to make reports on the spirit and the work 
done. One quotation from a director of one of our 
largest parks is typical of the experience of many. 
He says:— 

“Tam confident that the playground has done 
something toward bringing about a better under- 
standing between the older people, as well as the 
children. The Crotona gymnasium, through its so- 
cial influence, which reached even the parents of the 
children, has brought about a better spirit of toler- 
ance and good will than has ever existed in this 
neighborhood. 

“The discipline, which is another name for the 
force that brings out unselfishness, has done its 
share in teaching the children how to play together. 
It has helped backward children play, and these 
never get a chance in an unorganized game. Disci- 
pline means play for all. Children appreciate it, for 
they have a good sense of order and justice. 

“Thus was Crotona a true republic of play, and an 
object lesson to the upper Bronx.” 

Baths are another form of our vacation school 
activity. In each bath selected instructors in swim- 
ming have charge for four hours each day—three 
days each for boys and three for girls. Women 
teachers are in charge on girls’ days. Thousands of 
children have thus been taught to swim. At the 
end of the season all who have learned compete in a 
formal examination. 

The evening play centres are also an important 
feature of the work. These are maintained in school 
buildings on the same plan as the playgrounds, but 
are given up to young men and young women over 
fifteen years of age. They are open from 7.30 to 10 

p.m. Most of the young people are organized into 
clubs, and devote half the time to reading, study, 
and discussion of literary works and to debates, and 
the other time to gymnastics. There are also game 
rooms and libraries. 

During the summer there are interscholastic con- 
tests in gymnastics and sports, and at the close of 
the season several tournaments by teams which have 
risen to the highest standing in their several dis- 


tricts. These tournaments, held in the largest 
parks, attract thousands of spectators, including 
school boys and girls and the public generally. 

A new feature of the vacation work inaugurated 
this year and maintained by a special appropriation 
of $25,000 awarded to the board of education by the 
city government, is a system of public evening con- 
certs given on the roof playgrounds of several schooi 
buildings. ‘These concerts have called out thous- 
ands of people, children excluded, and have proved 
very popular in the crowded districts of the city. 
The roofs are large nd are comfortable recreation 
resorts on hot summ nights. 

No department of . » system of public education 
has proved as popular New York as the vacation 
schools and playgrouna The work is recognized 
as highly educational, especially in the direction of 
physiéal and moral training. It gives a large re- 
turn for the money expended, is generously 
supported by the public funds, and has the warmest 
interest of members of the board of education, and 
is highly appreciated by the entire community.— 
Abstract of Address before Civic Club, Philadelphia. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


BY THOMAS W. BICKNELL, PRESIDENT, 1884. 


V.—MADISON, 1884. 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, held at Saratoga, 
N. Y., July 9-11, 1883, was the most eventful in its 
whole history. It was the period of low water mark 
in the ebb of the affairs of the association, and the 
turn of the tide towards the present immense volume 
of prosperity and national influence. Dr. Eli T. 
Tappan of Ohio was the president at Saratoga. 
Among “the old guard” present were Hancock, 
Stevensen, and Harvey of Ohio; W. T. Harris, Stan- 
ley Hall, Sheldon, Mead, Miner, Page, Orcutt, the 
Boydens, Heath, and Bicknell of Massachusetts; 
Lyon, Greenough, and Mowry of Rhode Island; Cal- 
kins, Camp, Hoose, Kellogg, Krauss, Morgan, Mr. 
and Mrs. Rickoff, Steele, and Bardeen of New York; 
Clara. Conway of Tennessee; Soldan, Woodward, and 
Miss Locke of Missouri; Sabin and Pickard of Iowa; 
John Raton of Washington; Gove, the sole represen- 
tative from Colorado; Northrop and Camp of Con- 
necticut; Hewett, Belfield, Raab, and F. W. Parker 
of Illinois; White, Smart, Thompson, and Moss of 
Indiana; Folwell, Wright, and Sheperd of Minne- 
sota; Barringer of New Jersey; De Garmo of 
Prussia. The total count, “old guard” and fol- 
lowers, old and young, was 219 persons, from whom, 
and the absentees, Treasurer N. A. Calkins received 
for fees $476 with which to pay the annual expenses, 
amounting to $1,376.94. 

By amazing effort on the part of Mr. Sheldon and 
others for life membership, etc., the debt of the asso- 
ciation at adjournment was $479.97. The thin vol- 
ume of 127 pages of the proceedings of 1883 attests 
the low ebb to which the life of the association was 
reduced. Debt and death meant one and the same 
thing to some of the less hopeful. “What can be 


done?” “Who can do it?” were serious questions of 
that day. Dr. Emerson E. White was chairman of 


the committee on new officers. His face was always 
turned toward the sunrise. His committee was 
called to select officers, and to them he related his 
knowledge of affairs in New England; how the 
Rhode Island Institute and the American Institute 
of Instruction had been energized and insp‘red 
with new life by the educators of New England, and 
he proposed the same leadership for the National 
Association that had led these associations out of 
their Egypt. His advice became the call of the com- 
mittee and of the association to the writer to become 
the president of the association for 1884. The trust 
was accepted with faith in the teaching fraternity 
of America and in himself that a really national 
association could be created, rather than as was pro- 
posed, that three associations be formed, one eastern, 
the American Institute; one western, possibly the 
National under a western name; and the third a 
southern, with a possible fourth on the Pacific coast. 
This condition of uncertainty as to the best course 


to be pursued was made more difficult from the fact 
that general apathy prevailed all over the country. 

As the new president of thé National Association, 
I called a meeting of the board of directors at Con- 
gress Hall, and with them discussed the matters re- 
lating to time and place of the next meeting, policy, 
ete., and full power was given to the executive board 
to act in all matters relating thereto. Invitations 
were received from White Sulphur Springs, Va., 
Madison, Wis., Topeka, Kan., and one or two other 
places for the next meeting. The association ad- 
journed, having placed on my shoulders the greatest 
responsibility of my life, with the educators of the 
United States looking on to see how_I bore it. 

_On my return to Boston I began to devise plans 
as to organization of the workers of the association 
to secure a large attendance of educators, for it had 
long been my belief that great educational meetings 
were a necessity for creating a professional spirit, for 
developing the social life of the teacher, and for en- 
larging his vision as to the power and influence of 
his guild. My experience in Rhode Island, while 
commissioner of public schools of that state, and as 
the president of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, at the great meeting in 1878, held in the heari 
of the White Mountain region, convinced me that a 
general arousing of the teachers of the whole coun. 
try could be made, with larger benefits than had ac- 
erued on the narrower fields. 

Early in October the president visited White Sul- 
phur Springs, St. Paul, and Madison, Wis., to select 
the best place for holding the meeting of 1884. The 
great interest shown by the educational men of Wis- 
consin, supported by the city and state authorities, 
in favor of holding the meeting in the beautiful! 
capital city, Madison, made so deep an impression 
upon me that my report to the executive committee 
committed me to that city, and the unanimous vote 
of the board was most satisfying. The grand war 
governor of the state, Governor Rusk, presided at 
the meeting of the citizens when I was invited to tell 
them about the association and what we expected of 
the people. I replied that I hoped to bring from 
1,500 to 2,000 teachers to Madison to test their en- 
tertaining ability. Western hospitality. responded 
promptly. “Come to Madison; our homes, our 
hotels, our college, our capitol, our state, are at your 
disposal.” I had forgotten for the time that there 
were only 219 persons present at Saratoga in 1883, 
the largest and most beautiful watering place in the 
country. But Madison, with two small hotels and 
a population of possibly 10,000 people, accepted my 
proposition to welcome and entertain 2,000 people 
for several days in the month of July, and Madison 
was selected as the place for our meeting by the 
unanimous vote of the executive committee. Now 
it was up to me to find the 2,000 teachers I had 
promised, for Saratoga was constantly peering over 
my shoulders and whispering failure in my ears. I 
had from the start the enthusiastic support of all the 
official board of the association, and as soon as Madi- 
son was selected, all united with me to make the 
meeting truly national, and worthy of the great edu- 
cational constituency it represented. The leaders of 
the educational press also, with one or two excep- 
tions, used every opportunity to make known to their 
constituents the plans of the officers and the attrac- 
tions of the meeting. The same was also true of the 
secular and religious press, which seemed newly 
awakened to the existence of this educational body. 

-My first act of importance, after my return to 
Boston from my tour of inspection as to location, 
was to select a general manager of the press. I was 
fortunate in securing the services of E. C. Carrigan, 
Esq., of Boston, a member of the state board of edu- 
cation of Massachusetts, and a former member of the 
Boston Globe corps. Mr. Carrigan was so well re- 
ceived by the agents of the Associated and the Met- 
ropolitan Press that his work was invaluable in giv- 
ing to the public all the information at hand. 

The managers of transportation were also most 
efficient men and did their part splendidly. They 
were Hon. W. D. Parker of Wisconsin and J. Milton 
Hall, Esq., of Providence, R. I. Both accepied the 
responsible duties with great cheerfulness, and de- 
voted their energies for ten months with unremitting 
zeal and tireless patience to a work second to none 


in its relation to the success of the meeting. As 


soon as the matters relating to the press and trans- 
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tion ‘had been satisfactorily planned, I gave 
myself to the preparation of the general program, 
to plans for local and state organizations, for an edu- 
cational exposition, and for trips and excursions 
throughout the West, including the Yellowstone 
Park, Oregon, California, and Alaska. Prominent 
men accepted positions as managers in all the states 
and territories, whose duties were to secure assistant 
managers for counties and cities, to publish and dis- 
tribute printed matter, to organize parties, and to 
urge attendance at Madison. The plan worked so 
successfully then and since that it is still preserved 
as a landmark of 1884, The names of the forty- 
eight managers of 1884 were among the most active 
and efficient men in the several states. 

The facilities offered by Governor Rusk for hold- 
ing an educational exhibit in the capitol seemed so 
opportune that I at once decided to carry out that 
feature of the work, and: Hon. James H. Smart of 
Purdue University, Indiana, became the director of 
the exposition. To this work Dr. Smart gave time 
and strength without stint, and the first expositicn 
of the association was an unqualified success in 
every particular, and proved an educational attrac- 
tion of great value. 

The railroads of the Northwest engaged in a thor- 
~ ough business plan to advertise the meeting. Rail- 
road maps were utilized to advertise the association, 
and 100,000 copies of a sixteen-page pamphlet or 
bulletin, costing $875, was circulated by the state 
managers. In all, from first to last, nearly 1,000,000 
documents, large and small, costing over $5,000, and 
paid for by the railroad corporations, were scattered 
over the country, and sent to all the educational de- 
partments of all the civilized nations of the globe. 

In December, 1883, I visited and addressed State 
Teachers’ Associations and other bodies of teachers 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Illinois, Missouri. 
Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan. I found the leaders in 
all the states active and co-operative, and the press 
helpful and enthusiastic. I visited Madison again in 
May, 1884; then I was obliged to tell the reception 
committee that provision must be made for from 
3,000 ito 5,000 persons, and it was agreed-that when 
accommodations of hotels and families were ex- 
hausted, tents, cots, and restaurants would be ex- 
temporized. Arrangements were also made with 
cities not far distant to entertain guests on transpor- 
tation by the several railroads. 


THE PROGRAM. 


That document is now before me. “Citizenship 
and Education” was discussed by Dr. J. L. M. Curry 
and General John Eaton, commissioner of education. 
“Education at the South” was treated by President 
Haygood, Dr. Mayo, Professor Crogman (colored), 
Dr. Salisbury, Professor Jesse, Major Bingham, and 
Booker T. Washington of Alabama. This was Mr. 
Washington’s first public utterance on a national 
platform. “Woman’s Work in Edueation” was dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Rickoff, Miss Frances Willard, Mrs. 
Sewall, Miss Alice Freeman, Miss Clara Conway, and 
Miss Somerville (colored) of Washington. 

“Indian Education” was discussed by General 
Armstrong, Captain Pratt, Dr. Riggs, Hon. J. W. 
Haworth, and a delegation of Indian youths from 
Dakota. Dr. Alexander Graham Bell of Washing- 
ton led an interesting debate on deaf-mute instruc- 
tion. 

“Elementary Education” was ably treated by Dr. 
Stanley Hall, Dr. Dickinson, Dr. Harris, Colonel 
Parker, Dr. Greenwood, Hon. Mr. Fousley, Superin- 
tendent Howland, and others. 

The Froebel Institute met and organized with Dr. 
W. N. Hailmann as president. Music education 
was in charge of Professor L. M. Mason. At this 
meeting the kindergarten and musical departments 
were organized within the association. 

Estimates of attendance vary from 5,000 to 10,000 
people. Fnthusiastic persons said that every inhabi- 
tant was duplicated by a guest. However that may 
be, opinions have never differed as to the great en- 
thusiasm of the people, the directness, clearness, and 
unity of the work and the workers, and the new up- 
lift and outlook given to educators and education, 
not only in the Northwest, but throughout the coun- 
try. It was more than a revival; it was a reforma- 
tion, Jt was more than a great tidal wave; It wae 


the rising of a continental tide that has been advanc- 


ing wider and higher with the years. The old debt 
was paid, unusual expenses of several thousand dol- 
lars met, and a fund created which in less than 
twenty years has reached toward $100,000. Wiscon- 
sin alone added $1,000 to the treasury in fifty life 
memberships of $20 each. 

Dr. E. E. White, of grand service and of precious 
memories, voiced the sentiments of the thousands in 
the resolutions of the meeting, as follows:— 

That this twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
National Educational Association is without prece- 


dent in the number of persons in attendance, the ° 


number of states and territories, school systems and 
institutions represented, the magnificent reception 
tendered, and the enthusiastic interest of all who 
have participated in it; and we, one and all, felicitate 
ourselves that it has been our happy fortune to wit- 
ness this grand triumph of association effort. 

That this unparalleled success is chiefly due to the 
energy, devotion, and organizing ability of Hon. T. 
W. Bicknell, the president of the association, whose 
wise and comprehensive plans, enthusiastic and self- 
sacrificing efforts and directing hand have inspired 
and guided the great undertaking from its inception 


‘to its present ‘triumphant close, and no formal words 


can properly express our thankful appreciation. 

That we also recognize the praiseworthy and suc- 
cessful labors of the treasurer, secretary, railroad 
secretaries, and other officers of the association, who 
have so earnestly and wisely co-operated in all the 
efforts which have resulted so happily and success- 
fully; and we would specially mention the efforts of 
Hon. J. H. Smart, the director of the exposition, and 
his able and faithful associates, who have made this 
department so attractive and instructive a feature of 
the meeting, and also to those who, at great cost and 
labor, have made these excellent displays of school 
products and appliances. 

That our thanks and gratitude are due His Excel- 
lency Governor Rusk, and other state officers of Wis- 


‘consin, the mayor and other officers of the city, the 


state department of public instruction, the school 
officers of the city, the local committee of arrange- 
ments, and all others who, in an official capacity, 
have contributed to the success of this meeting and 
the entertainment of its members; and, above all, 
we must record our regrets that we cannot command 
words that adequately express. our admiration of the 
public spirit, open-handed and large-hearted hospi- 
tality of the citizens of this beautiful lake-set city, 
culminating last evening in the governor’s brilliant 
reception, an example in entertaining and honoring 
this association which has never been approached by 
any other city, and, as we believe, will never be sur- 
passed. We accept all this impressive demonstra- 
tion of esteem and honor as an expression of the 
deep and abiding interest which the people of this 
grand Northwest feel in the great cause of public 
education—a demonstration of confidence and inter- 
est which more than offsets all the carping and un- 
wise criticisms of the public school in the last 
decade. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN ARBITRATION. 

Any teacher who has tried the experiment of 
letting current events help out the history lesson 
knows the interesting and amusing trend that the 
recitation takes. She can oftentimes bear testimony 
to the curious and unexpected helps received from 
the home libraries. Sometimes these amount to a 
veritable treasure-trove in the more obscure districts. 
In these days of manifold books and many changes, 
any history or compilation of facts published before 
the Civil war, seem ancient and authoritative, and 
serve to light up the “middle distance” in the cen- 
tury’s events in a very helpful way. 

A teacher who had tried to teach current events 
from the cartoons in the newspapers was heartily 
glad when the coal strike ended, if it was only to 
take up a new subject. One of the girls asked, in a 
spirit of mischief, “Who was the first coal baron?” 
and a boy promptly answered, “William Penn, be- 
cause the king gave him ‘all veins, mines, minerals, 
and quarries.” The boy claimed, too, that William 
Penn was the first to propose-arbitration in Penn- 
sylvania, He had the letter in “the book at home,” 


True enough, it was Penn’s letter to the people of 
his colony, as published in Robert Prond’s “History 
of Pennsylvania in North America,” in 1797. it 
read in part as follows:— ; 

London, the 18th of the 8th month, 169). 

My Friends: There is a great God and power that hath 
made the world and all things therein; to whom you and 
I and all pea@ple owe their being and well-being, and to 
whom you and I must one day give an account for all 
that we do in this world. 

This great God hath written his law in our hearts, by 
which we are taught and commanded to love, help, and 
do good to one another. Now this great God hath been 
pleased to make me concerned in your part of the world, 
and the king of the country where I live hath given me 
a great province therein; but I desire to enjoy it with 
your love and consent that we may always live to- 
gether as neighbors and friends... . . 

Now I would have you well observe that I am very 


‘sensible of the unkindness and injustice that have been 


too much exercised toward you by the people of these - 
parts of the world who have sought themselves, and to 
make great advantages by you, rather than to be exam- 
ples of goodness and patience unto _you, which I hear 
hath been a matter of trouble to you, and hath caused 
great grudgings and animosities, sometimes to the shed- 
ding of blood, which hath made the great God angry. 

But I am not such a man, as is well known in my own 
country. I have great love and regard toward you, and 
desire to win and gain your love and friendship by a 
kind, just, and peaceab'e life; and the people I send are 
of the same mind, and shall in all things behave them- 
selves accordingly, and if in anything any shall offend 
you or your people, you shall have full and speedy satis- 
faction for the same by an equal number of just men on 
botlr sides, that by no means you may have just occa- 
sion to be offended against them... . 

I am your loving friend, 
William Penn. 


IMPORTANCE OF ENGLISH. 


BY CHARLES 8. HARTWELL, BROOKLYN. 

From a personal letter dated at Steyr, Austria, the 
15th instant, I select the following quotation: “Are 
you aware what a fad it is nowadays upon the con- 
tinent to study English?” The’ last ten years, they 
tell me, has made tremendous strides in this respect, 
and especially the last two or three years. I have 
heard teachers complain bitterly of the fad—those 
who wished to teach French, for instance. One lady 
who is a remarkable linguist and competent to teach 
French, Italian, and English, yet aware that she is 
far more proficient in the first two than in the latter 
—is, in fact, just as much at home in them as in her 
German mother tongue, but not so in English—im- 
agine her disappointment to find that everybody 
wanted English lessons! 

In Brander Matthews’ “American Literature” are 
some most interesting facts regarding the extension 
of the French, German, and English languages dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. In 1800 the number 
of people in the world who spoke French as their na- 
tive tongue was 31,000,000, while 30,000,000 spoke 
German, and only 20,000,000 spoke English. In 
1900 the figures. stand as follows: French, 50,000.000; 
German, 70,000,000; English, 125,000,000. . In the 
last century, then, English-speaking populations 
have come to number more than French and Ger- 
man-speaking populations combined. According to 
this test of vitality, the French language has gained 
a little over 60 per cent., the German language 
133 per cent., and the English language. 525 per 
cent. In other words, the German has increased 
twice as fast as the French, and the English four 
time as fast as the German, or eight times as rapidly 
as the French. 

It is generally understood that French is the dip- 
lomatie language of the world, while English has 
become the commercial language of the world, but 
Dr. Michael E. Sadler, director of special inquiries 
and reports for Great Britain, assured me this sum- 
mer that English is fast becoming the diplomatic 
language of the world. Perhaps no expert on edu- 
cational matters is better able to advance an opinion 
on this subject than Dr. Sadler, whom Dr. Butler of 
Columbia University, and Dr. Lane, ex-superinten- 
dent of Chicago schools, both characterized to me as 
“the W. T. Harris of Great Britain.” Whether or 
not the English language wil] soon become the lan- 
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guage of European courts, there is no question that 
it will carry a person in foreign travel farther than 
any other language at the present time. When, 
nearly twenty years ago, I was engaged in China, I 
found that English was the point of meeting for 
many nationalities. In Shanghai and Hong Kong 
the Russians communicate with the Chinese by 
means of “pidgin English,” so called, a mongrel in 
which English predominates. It used to be consid- 
ered necessary for a person to study French before 
going abroad. It is still, indeed, most desirable to 
do so, but itis by no means indispensable. 

With such facts as these before us, there should be 
greater enthusiasm among teachers of English, and 
this enthusiasm should be shared by teachers of the 
ancient classical languages. In the commercial at- 
mosphere of New York city we hear many disparag- 
ing remarks in regard to the study of Latin and 
Greek. These adverse comments would be less fre- 
quent if it were generally understood that two-thirds 
of the words in the English dictionaries are of clas- 
sical origin. Our own Dr. Brainerd Kellogg of the 
Polytechnic Institute gives in one of his books the 
results of his painstaking investigation of the diction 
of twenty of the best English authors. He finc: 
fifty-six per cent. of the different words used are of 
Latin origin, and ten per cent. of Greek origin. The 
late William Swinton in his “Studies in English Lit- 
erature” shows that from eighty to ninety-seven ner 
cent. of the words of our best books are of Saxon 
origin, but he is speaking not of different words, but 
of all words on the page, however often they may be 
used. In the six centuries between the Saxon and 
the Norman conquests, our English ancestors had 
developed those classes of words which express all 
the common relationships of life,, but in the nine 
centuries since the Norman conquest, our native 
language has been enriched from the Latin through 
the French, until it now has the elements of 
strength from the north and culture from the south 
of Europe, which fit it to be, during the twentieth 
century, the richest means of communication for the 
noblest ideas of the great historic race throughout 
the world. 


COOKING SCHOOL. 


BY F. D. BOYNTON, ITHACA. 


Our complex social conditions, as well as our com- 
mercial activity, have left their impress unmistakably 
upon our educational aims and methods. The time 
was when the mother spun the wool or flax, wove the 
cloth, and made the garments of the entire family; 
when the shoemaker traveled from house to house 
with his tools and made shoes for all; when travel 
was by ox teams; when there was neither trolley, tele- 
graph or telephone. But these good old days have 
gone. In their passing was laid a foundation for a 
larger civilization. We now travel sixty miles an 
hour, we use the modern business conveniences. 
The stage coach and the itinerant shoemaker have 
had their day. We are glad for what they did, but 
we do not wish their return. 

In those days education was exceedingly limited. 
Masses were unable to read and write, the course of 
study narrow. Education could not remain in the 
middle ages while other things kept pace with the 
onward development of mankind. One subject after 
another was added to the curriculum, until we find 
the present magnificent opportunities offered by our 
schools; and with each addition we found a larger 
number becoming interested in education, and an in- 
creased attendance. This is as it should be, for 
pubiic education must be for the public, and any 
subject for which there is a reasonable demand 
should be taught in our public schools. No child 
ought to be compelled to attend a private institution 
in order to secure the training he needs. 

The inability of our yong women to cook the 
simplest food, their utter lack of knowledge of the 
various food constituents, or what constitutes a well- 
balanced meal, can be attested by every housekeeper 
who has to employ help. One of the direct results 


of this is an increase of intemperance, since without 
a stimulant of some kind the human stomach is un- 
uble to digest the rubbish which is thrust upon it in 
the form of food, Another fact that can be equally 


well attested by the same authority is wastefulness of 
the average help; much of which is done through 
ignorance of how to save. Our complex mode of 
living makes it more and more difficult for the 
mother to instruct the daughter in this art of arte. 


Recognizing these conditions, and the prime public 
importance of having food prepared according to hy- 
gienic methods, scores of communities have added 
the cooking school to their public school system.— 


Report. ‘ 


ARITHMETIC. 


ARITHMETIC AS A CONVENIENCE.—(V11/ ) 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 


SQUARES AND CUBES. 


147. Illustrative. 
Place two rows of 3 squares each beside each other. 
How many squares in the two rows? 
Add another row cf 3 squares. 
How many in the 3 rows? 
How many squares on each side? 
How many squares in a square with 3 on one side? 
What is the square of 3? 
Make tavo rows of 4 squares each. 
How many in the 2 rows? 
Add a third row. 
How many in the 3 rows? 
Add a fourth row. 
How many in the 4 rows? 
How many on each side? 
How many squares in a square with 4 squares on 
each side? 
What is the square of 4? 
Without using the squares, think how many is the 
square of 5? 
What is the square of 6? 
What is the square of 7? 
What is the square of 8? 
What is the square of 9? ; 
148. Indicate that the square of a number is to be 
found thus:— 
8%, 43%, 6%, 17%. 
_ What is the square of 13? 
142? 152? 162? 172? 787? 982? 
149. Measure a foot square on a large sheet of brown 
paper or on the blackboard. 
Mark each of the four sides off in inches. 
Draw lines so as to make each little square one inch 
on a side. 
How many square inches along one side? 
How many such rows of equares are there? 
How many such rows in a quarter of the square foot? 
How many in a third of a square foot? 
How many in half a square foot? 
How many square inches in the square foot? 
150. Measure a square yard on the blackboard. 
Mark each side off in feet. 
Connect all these points so as to make the entire yard 
into square feet. 
How many square feet on the lower side? 
How many rows of 3 square feet? 
How many are 3 x 3? 
How many square feet in one square yard? 
151. Take the box of squares. 
Put 6 squares along in a row. 
Put a second row beside them. 
Put a third row beside these. 
How many squares in a row? 
How many in 2 rows? 
How many in 3 rows? 
How many would there be if there were 4 rows? 
How many if there were 5 rows? 
If there were 7 in a row and 4 rows? 
If there were 9 on the side and 3 on the end? 
8 on the side and 4 on the end? 
7 on the side and 6 on the end? 
9 on the side and 6 on the end? 
8 on the side and 7 om the end? 
9 on the side and 7 on the end? 
152. Cubes. 
Take the box of cubes. 
Place 2 rows of 3 cubes side by side. 
How many in 2 rows? 
Place a third row beside them. 
How many in 3 rows? 
How many on each side? 
What is the square of 3? 
* Place another layer of 9 cubes on the first. 
How many in the two layers? 
Put a third layer of 9 cubes. 
How many in the three layers? 
How many cubes on each edge? 
What is the square of 3? 
What is the cube of 37 
The cube of 3 is how many more than the square of 37 
Make a square of 4 cubes on a side, 
Put @ second layer on these, 


How many cubes in the two Jayers? 
How many would there be in three layers? 


How many in 4 layers? 


How many times as many small cubes in the cube of 


4 as there are small cubes in the first layer? 

What is the square of 4? 

What is the cube of 4? 

The cube of 4 is how many times the square of 4? 

The cube of 3 is how many times the square of 3? 

What is the square of 2? 

What is the cube of 2? - 

What is the square of 5? 

What is the cube of 5? 

Indicate that a number is to be cubed in this way:— 

8, 8. 

153. Illustrate a cord. 

Lay down 6 cubes in a row. 

Lay down 6 cubes beside them. 

How many cubes 6 by 2? 

Lay down another row. 

How many now? 

How many 6 by 3? 

Make the rows 8 long, - 

Make 4 of these rows. 

How many cubes in 8 by 4? 

Tf each was an inch cube, how many cubic inches 
8 by 4? 

If each was a cubic foot, how many cubic feet 8 by 4? 

If there was a second layer, how many cubes would 
there be? 

If each was an inch, how many cubic inches? 

If each was a foot, how many cubic feet 8 long, 4 wide, 
2 high? 

If each was a foot, and they were 4 high, it would be 
a cord. 

How long is a cord of wood? 

How wide? 

How high? 

How long is a cord pile of wood? How wide? How 
high? 

How many square feet under a cord of wood? 

How many cubic feet in the part of the cord that is 
1 foot high? 

How many times as many in the cord? 

A cord of wood costs $8. 

How much does 1-2 a cord cost? 

How much does 1-4 of a cord cost? ‘ 

How many feet long and wide and high is 1-2 a cord? 

1-4 of a cord? 

A square yard is how many square feet? 

In a block as large as a square yard and 1 foot high, 
there are how many cubic feet? . 

In such a block 2 feet high? 

In such a block 3 feet high? 

How many feet long is a cubic yard? 

How high? How wide? 

How many inches long is a cubic yard? 

How many cubic feet in a cubic yard? 


AFFILIATED INFORMATION.—(Il.) 


154. How many inches in 1 foot? 

How many feet in a yard? 

How many days in a week? 

How many days in April? In June? In September? 
In February, 1902? In August? 

How many pints in a quart? 

How many pints in a gallon? 

How many pints in a peck? 

How many quarts in a gallon? 

How many quarts in a peck? 

How many quarts in a bushel? 

How many in a dozen? 

How many in a pair? 

155. [Use scales.] 

How many ounces in a pound? 

In 1-2 a pound? 

In 1-4 of a pound? 

In a pound and a half? 

In a pound and a quarter? 

In 3-4 of a pound? 

In two pounds? 

In three pounds? 

At 32 cents a pound, what would 8 ounces cost? 

4 ounces? 

12 ounces? 

166, Measure a pane of glass with the foot rule; the 
length; the width, 
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Measure the length of each blackboard. 

Measure the height of a blackboard, 3 

Measure the length of the longest blackboard with the 
yard stick. 

Measure the width of the door with foot rule. 

Measure the length of the schoolroom with yardstick. 

Also the width of the room. 

157. If one yard of cloth costs 9 cents, how much will 
6 yards cost? 3 yards? 5 yards? 4 yards? 

If one yard costs 56 cents, how much will 1-8 of a 
yard cost? 1-4 of a yard? 1-2 of a yard? 

If one yard costs 54 cents, how much will 12 inches 
cost? 18 inches? 6 inches? 

If 1-4 of a yard costs 12 cents, what will 1-2 yard 
cost? 8-4 yard? 1 yard? 

158. In a circle there are 360 degrees. 
circle there are how many degrees? 

In a quarter of a circle? 

A right angle is a quarter of a circle. How many de- 
grees in a right angle? 

159. A pint of beans costs 6 cents. 

How much will 2 quarts cost? 

How much a peck? 

How much 1-2 pint? 

How much a quart and a pint and a 1-2 pint? 

160. If eggs are 24 cents a dozen, how much apiece? 

Eggs 24 cents a dozen, milk 6 cents a quart. How 
many eggs for 9 quarts of milk? For 7 quarts? For 12 
quarts ? 

How much milk for 12 dozen eggs? For 9 dozen? 
Yor 7 dozen? 

Berries are 12 cents a quart. How many eggs for 1-2 
peck berries? How much milk for peck of berries? 

How much milk would 1-2 dozen eggs and 1-2 peck 
berries buy? 

How many eggs would pay for gallon ‘of milk and 
peck of berries? 

How much milk would 1-2 dozen eggs and 1-2 peck 
berries buy? 

How many berries will pay for dozen eggs and gallon 
milk? 


TEACHERS’ INCLINATION TO FIGHT. 


BY MILO. 


I never could understand why so many teachers 
want to fight. Did you ever go to an educational 
convention? All of us book men have to go. Some 
one reads a moderate paper; then a man gets up and 
savagely jumps on some minor statement in it. A 
third speaker then flays his predecessor. The word 
“fight” seems to be a favorite one in speaking of any 
work done by teachers. When one is a candidate 
for promotion, you ascribe election to ‘“‘a vigorous 
fight.” The passage of the educational chapter of 
the New York city charter was due to “a glorious 
fight.” There have been “salary fights” innumer- 
able. A teacher rarely writes a letter to the editor 
of this newspaper without using words suitable to 
an attack, a conflict, a fight.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


In a semi- 


LADY OF THE LAKE. 


[An everyday lesson in a Brooklyn school as re- 
ported in an address by lr. William H. Maxwell.] 

I quite accidentally happened into a-classroom in 
Brooklyn when the pupils were reading the “Lady 
of the Lake.” There was nothing premeditated 
about it at all, and I merely give you what I heard. 
[ did not interfere in the matter at all, but I heard 
in the class the passage:-— 


Awhile the maid the stranger eyed, 
And, reassured, at length replied 

That Highland halls are open still 

To wilder’d wanderers of the hill. 
“Nor think you unexpected come 

To yon lone isle, our desert home; 
Before the heath had lost the dew 
This morn, a couch was pull’d for you; 
On yonder mouniain’s purple head 
Have ptarmigan and heathcock bled; 
And our broad nets have swept the mere, 
To furnish forth your evening cheer.” 
“Now, by the rood, my lovely maid, 
Your courtesy has err’d,” he said; 
“No right have I to claim, misplaced, 
The welcome of expected guest. 

A wanderer here by fortune tost, 

My way, my friends, my courser lost, 
I ne'er before, believe me, fair, 

Have ever drawn your mountain air, 
Till on this lake’s romantic strand, 

1 tound a fay in fairyland!” 


The passage was read, and the first question the 


teacher asked was about the line, “Awhile the maid 
the stranger eyed,” whether the maid eyed the 
stranger or the stranger eyed the maid. Well, there 
was @ good deal of discussion over it, and finally 
they came to the conclusion that it was the maid who 
eyed the stranger, and they arrived at that conclu- 
sion by considering the next line, “But, reassured, at 
length replied.” Then she asked why Scott used 
the term “eyed,’’—wouldn’t the words “looked at” 
do just as well. Well, at first they thought he must 
have used the word solely because he had to make it 
rhyme with “replied,” but the teacher assured them 
that if Scott had wished to use the words “looked at” 
he would have done so, that he would have found a 
way to use just the word he wanted, notwithstand- 
ing the rhyme, and finally she got from the children, 
—she didn’t tell them,—she got from them the sig- 
nificance of the word “eyed.” Then they read the 
next lines, “That Highland halls were open still to 
wildered wanderers of the hill”; she asked them 
what kind of quotation that was, direct or indirect. 
They told her it was an indirect quotation. “Well,” 
she said, “change it to the direct.” Now, that is a 
difficult thing to do, for a child, and it is an excellent 
language lesson. They did it after a little while. 
Then the teacher asked, “Do you see any metaphor 
in those four lines?” Well, they didn’t see any, and 
she agreed with them. 'The next two sentences em- 
body a long speech of Ellen Douglas and a reply by 
James Fitz James, both given in direct quotation; 
she asked them to change the direct quotation into 
the indirect, which they did after some little trouble, 
and if any one will try doing this he will find that it 
is not so easy a task. Then she came to this line, 
“This morn a couch was pulled for you,” and she 


said, “Isn’t that a rather extraordinary expression, . 


‘pulling a couch’? If you had a guest and prepared 
a room for him, would you say you pulled a couch 
for him to sleep on?” Well, they were quite puz- 
zled, till finally a little girl exclaimed, “Why, they 
must have made that couch of the heather that 
grows on the Scotch mountains’’; and so it went on. 
Finally, they came to the last two lines, “Till on 
this lake’s romantic strand, I found a fay in fairy- 
land.” Then the children discussed, and very inter- 
estedly, whether the expression “a fay in fairyland” 
was simply an exaggerated compliment or a meta- 
phor, and there I left them, with opinion about 
equally divided between the two views. 


SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES—(VIIL) 


BY R. W. WALLACE. 


URUGUAY. 


This is the smallest of the South American re- 
publics, yet it is as large as all the New England 


_ states, with the addition of New Jersey and Dela- 


ware. “Uruguay is one of the most enterprising, 
progressive, and prosperous nations on this hemi- 
sphere.” —Curtis. 
NAME. 
It is called in South America “The Banda Orien- 
tal,” which means “the eastern strip.” This name 
comes from the days when it was part of Argentina. 


But the old Indian name, “Uruguay,” is the coun- 


try’s legal name. 
HISTORY. 

Discovered by De Solis in 1516, who lost his life 
while exploring it. Sebastian Cabot afterwards 
took possession of it, but only after fierce fighting 
with the natives. A permanent settlement was not 
made until 1624. For a century afterwards, Spain 
and Portugal fought for it, and Spain was success- 
ful. Montevideo was founded in 1726. In 1810 
came the revolt against Spain, and Spain was driven 
out. But Brazil and Argentina each claimed it, and 
not until 1865 did it win its independence, when 
Flores was chosen its first president. For ten years 
there were petty revolutions, and a war with Para- 
guay. No country ever saw so much bloodshed; but 
since 1875 it has been enjoying peace. President 
Maximo Santos has done wonders in developing it. 

PEOPLE. 

The population is about 1,000,000, of which about 
one-tenth are foreign-born. The native Indians are 
completely gone, the only instance of this nature in 
South America, They are merged in the other 


races. The people are very hospitable, and tolerant 
‘in religion. They prize education, arts, and litera- 
ture. They have many newspapers. The women 
are very beautiful and accomplished. 

PRODUCTS. 

Every acre in Uruguay is capable of being tilled, 
and every kind of grain and fruit may be raised. 
Wheat, corn, and sugar are produced in large quanti- 
ties. Oranges, bananas, cocoanuts, and pineapples 
are grown near the northern border. The forests 
abound in fine woods for building, and many medic- 
inal plants are found. 

A recent estimate gives the number of horses as 
700,000; cattle, 7,000,000; and sheep 11,000,000; all 
being valued at $86,000,000. The shipment of beef 
and mutton to Europe is very large. This is a for- 
midable rival to the cattle interests of the United 
States. There are twenty-one lines of steamers con- 
necting Uruguay with Furope, while scarcely any 
vessels ply between it and the United States. 

Liebig’s extract of beef is made in Uruguay by an 
English firm. Six thousand men are employed, and 
1,000 animals are slaughtered every day. “This 
standard tonic, used by every physician, in every 
hospital, on every ship, and in every army, is a 
product of Uruguay.”—C urtis. 

RIVERS. 


Uruguay is specially favored by her navigable 
rivers, of which there aie seventeen of importance. 
The chief of these are th2 Plata, the Negro, and the 
Uruguay. Ocean vessels can go hundreds of miles. 
inland for their cargoes. 

MONTEVIDEO. 

The name signifies “I see a mountain.” It is 
given because of a high hill quite close to the water’s 
edge. The city has a fine harbor, commodious and 
safe. Twelve million dollars are being spent on 
docks. There are 270,000 people, and the popula- 
tion is rapidly growing. It is a modern city with 
magnificent buildings, but more European than 
‘American. Hundreds of residences are palatial, for 
there is much wealth. Streets are well paved, lit by 
electric lamps, and surface cars everywhere. Gar- 
dens and parks are filled with flowers, continually in 
bloom. . The city is as healthy as any in the world, 
because of fine natural drainage and excellent clim- 
ate. There are twenty-five daily newspapers. 
though the news in them is very scant. The Plaza 
Constitution and the Plaza Washingtor are spacious 
and beautiful squares. 


RECIPE. 
SCHOOL DESSERTS. 
A Dainty Relish. 
To Bring the Library into School Life. 
1 teacher full of interest, 
1 class of children, 
1 library fairly good, 


1 1 brarian anxious to co-operate. 


Mix thoroughly with cheerfulness, patience, and courtesy, 
until well acquainted. 

Sig.: One dose daily: reduce quantity gradually; then— 
Take as needed. 

1 Teacher.—In bringing the school and library 
closer together, the element of vital importance is 
the interest of the teacher. If the teacher feels 
deeply that the best she can do for her scholars is to 
help them to the knowledge of how to read, and to 
intelligent choice of what to read, then daily, hourly, 
in season and out of season, here a little, there a 
little, will she direct her work to rousing the interest 
of the children in good books and good literature. 

I hear a few ery out, “Another fad! One more 
stump in the way of the overworked teacher and the 
‘ditto’ children.” Not so! not so at all. Nothing 
has so helped me in my work, has so made difficulties 
vanish, and at the same time formed a bond of lov- 
ing sympathy between myself and my scholars, as 
my stories, readings, and book talks with my 
classes. 

1 Class.—<As to the “one class” in the above pre- 
scription, any class will answer, composed of chil- 
dren, large or small. Teach a class, teach one child 
to love one book, and you have roused a life interest 
and implanted a life force. Last year a high school 
girl told me she never read books, and so could not 
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Milwaukee also is on the honor roll. She, too, 
has raised the pay of her teachers. Let no city 


escape. 


Grafton D. Cushing was elected chairman of the 
Boston school committee on Friday evening. We 
told you so. 


The school system of New York and Brooklyn is 
at last treated as one, and there will hereafter be no 
discrimination. 


David Starr Jordan, president of Stanford Uni- 
versity, and D. R. Augsburg of Oakland, were Fast 
on a tour of educational talking at the holiday 
season. 


The leading department store in Cincinnati has 
arranged for all teachers to have an open account, 
assuring them the lowest cash price while giving 
them credit. 


It has been well said that the modern teaching of 
Jatin needs a Latin atmosphere in the classroom, 
and pictures, statuary, frieze, and other suggestions 
of ancient Rome are indispensable. 


Professor M. V. O’Shea of the University of Wis- 
consin will be in New England for lectures early in 
March. There are a few open dates, which Mr. Win- 
ship of the Journal of Education will arrange for. 


Dr. Skinner, Mr. Bardeen, and their friends of 
New York city and state will go to Cincinnati on 
the Southwestern limited February 22. The New 
England superintendents will have a special car a'so 
on that train. 


The new three years’ course for the Boston nor- 
ma! school was born under somewhat trying circum- 
stances, but it will do as much for the schools as any 
single recent movement. The issue was really be- 
tween a three and a four years’ course, gy between a 
normal college and a normal school, 


- Fdson some months since. 


New York city adds itself to the list of places 
that debar married women from the schoolroom. 
Theoretically, this is ridiculous, but the chances are 
19 in 20 that very few members of school boards 
would choose a married woman in preference to her 
unmarried sister; nevertheless, how such a platform 
can be put in cold ink, it is not easy to comprehend. 
It is the best woman for teaching that is desired. 


Dr. James H. Fitsimons, superintendent of edu- 
cation in the Argentine Republic, has been in Bos- 
ton the past week studying schools and seek:ng 
teachers. He is a delightful, scholarly gentleman, 
enthusiastically representative of his own country, 
and is equally appreciative of the United States. 
Few visitors have better impressed our educational 
leaders. He was highly skillful in discriminating 
observation, and as a public speaker he is so happy 
in expression as to make him popular before any 
audience. The Twentieth Century club, that has 
masters from all lands, enjoyed him as much as any 
visitor that has come before it. 


DR. BRYAN IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

Light upon the unexpected educational changes 
in the Philippines is coming to us after many days. 
The choice of Dr. Bryan as the successor of Dr. 
Atkinson is universally regarded as highly fortunate. 
His scholarly equipment is adequate, his professional 
preparation is the first order, and in addition to all 
this he has won the respect and admiration of all 
the authorities. When Dr. Atkinson went to Japan 
for three months in the summer Dr. Bryan was in 
charge of affairs and the way things that were wo-th 
while were accomplished made his appointment in- 
evitable. The feeling is universal that the right 
man for the emergency is in the place. 


MR. MELENEY. 


The election of Clarence E. Meleney as associate 
superintendent of New York at a salary of $5,500 
is what was anticipated after the election of Mr. 
Mathew J. Elgas, an- 
other district superintendent, and Miss Grace F. 
Strachan, district superintendent of Brooklyn, were 
the other candidates, and it required three ballots io 
elect. Miss Strachan is highly popular, and had an 
enthusiastic support. Mr. Elgas, however, was the 
chief contestant with Mr. Meleney. Like Mr. 
Marble and Mr. Edson, Mr. Meleney made his repu- 
tation in Massachusetts, where he is well-known and 
highly regarded. The three men went to New York 
at about the same time, and the three have been 
close friends and their early promotion has been no 
surprise to those who have known their ability and 
devotion to the work. Mr. Meleney is the youngest 
of the three, and has been greatly appreciated by 
the teachers and all other educational forces in the 
city. 


NEW MEXICO ANNUAL MEETING. 
LOOKING ABOUT. FIFTH SERIES, XVII. 
| editorial. | 

Those who make a single trip through our New 
West, or having never seen it, merely read deserip- 
tions, can never feel the growth of the United 
States. There are hundreds of educational people 
who could have gone to Las Vegas and addressed a 
large audience, could have met the corps of admir- 
tble men and women teachers, could have looked 
over the plant of the Normal University, and pro- 
nounced it one of the best normal school plants of 
its sizé in the country, but I wonder if there are five 
men in the United Statee who could have felt the 
significance of it all as I did. I know but one with 
whom it would have been possible. : 

Twenty vears ago I became fairly well acquainted 
with all the leading cities and towns in the Terri- 
tory, and every two or three years I kept up the ac- 
auaintance until 1890, since which time I have only 
been through the Territory incidentally. When [ 
knew the Territory, there was not a free public 


school, not a college or university. The Catholic 
church had several schools, and during the ten years 
that I knew it, other churches did about as much all 
told as the Catholics, until some 4,000 children, 
largely of the English-speaking Americans, were in 
some private or church school. With this as a back- 
ground, I could feel, as well as know, what it meant 
to address the annual meeting of the Teachers’ As- 
sociation, representing more than 1,000 public 
school teachers, to whom more than $600,000 is an- 
nually paid from the Territorial treasury in salaries, 
for teaching more than 43,000 pupils. 

Eleven years ago not a public school of any kind, 
and to-day public kindergartens in several cities, 
public manual training schools, a normal school et 
Silver City, a normal university at Las Vegas, a 
school of mines at Socorro, an agricultural college 
at Mesilla Park, and a university at Albuquerque, 
with a total enrollment of 1,000 in the higher. in- 
stitutions. 

Ten years ago English was an unknown tongue 
over most of the area of New Mexico, whereas to-day 
it is taught the children of every county. 

The annual meeting of the teachers of New 
Mexico was held in the latest established of the pub- 
lie institutions, the Normal University of Tis 
Vegas, an institution that was merely a theory or a 
hope five years ago, but to-day has a beautiful and 
well-appointed building and a faculty of experts. 
Despite its youth, it is one of the best normal schools 
in the country, and in the natural sciences, espe- 
cially, I have never seen it excelled. In vthnolegy 
and entomdlogy; it is not approached in the whole 
country, and the art department is superior. 

The one great departure which may easily be de- 
scribed is that of a hall museum. All the speci- 
mens, and they are almost limitless, are in cases on 
either side of all the hall ways. No child can enter 
the building and pass to any room without walking 
between two series of shelves or cases of specimens. 

Naturally science plays an important part in the 
educational work of New Mexico, because the bird 
fauna is the most varied of any state, its ethno- 
logical possibilities are equal to those of all the rest 
of the United States combined, while its mineral- 
ogical and geological opportunities are unusual. 

The most interesting educator in New Mexico is 
Hiram Hadley of the Agricultural College at Mesilla 
Park. He is still in the full vigor of manhood, 
though he was a county superintendent in Indiana 
long before she had a normal school, he was one of 
the group of five men that held the first four-weeks’ 
summer institutes; he was in charge of the western 
educational agency of Charles Scribner & Co., be- 
fore the Chicago fire, and he was the author of Had- 
ley’s Latin Lessons, the first book of the kind pub- 
lished. Sixteen years ago he retired, as he thought, 
from educational activity, and went to New Mexico 
to be with his only son, and has been the most 
potent single force in the establishment of the pub- 
lic schools and public institutions of New Mexico. 

Dr. C. M. Light, principal of the normal school 
at Silver City, is the second oldest educational leader 
in the publie institutions, having gone to New 
Mexico from Kansas seven years ago. He is a 
leader by nature and has remained at the front in all 
publie efforts. President W. G. Tight of the State 
University and President Luther Foster of the 
Agricultural College have had but a year in service. 
but each comes from successful experience that gives 
them the confidence of the Territory. In the nature 
of the case, the University at Albuquerque must take 
rank as the leading state university, but the fact 
that the Agricultural college was the first of all the 
public institutions to be established, the fact that it 
has large government assistance, and that its work 
is all intensely practical, has made it somewhat of a 

In many.respects, Edgar L. Hewett is one of the 
most important factors in the educational affairs of 
the state. His location at Las Vegas, his vigorous 
personality, his recognized leadership in ethnologi- 
cal research, which signifies so much in New Mexico. 
and his notable training in the Colorado normal 
school, combine to make him a man of large influ- 
ence in the educational unfolding of the state, 
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-in the House. 


trust question. 
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ASSOCIATION APPROPRIATIONS. 

A man familiar only with New England State As- 
sociation conditions would be somewhat startled at 
the way they do things in the Western associations. 
At the Wisconsin Association, on December 31, with- 
out a dissenting vote, the following appropriations 
were made upon motions from the floor, without the 
backing of any committee report :— 

$100 for headquarters at the N. E. A. at Boston. 

$100 for use of a committee to investigate salary 
conditions. 

_ $50 for use of a committee on child labor. 

$50 for use of ‘the legislative committee. 

$50 for promotion of spelling reform. 

And this after the committee had put many hun- 
dred dollurs into a program that brought one man 
from the South and four men from New England. 


THE WHKEK IN REVIEW. 


Congress acted promptly upon the question of 
the coal duty, the measure which has been passed 
being a rebate of the duty on all coal, anthracite or 
bituminous, for one year. In the face of so grave an 
emergency as that at present existing, no disposi- 
tion was manifested, or could safely have been mani- 
fested, to turn this proposal to political account, one 
way or the other. The vote in the Senate was 
unanimous, and there were only five negative votes 
While sixty-seven cents a ton, more 
or less, with coal at its present prices, does not sig- 
nify a great deal, the moral effect of the removal of 
the duty will be considerable, and it will serve as a 
stimulus to an increase in the supply from abroad. 
The responsibility for the present cruel extortions is 
variously ascribed to the independent operators, the 
coal carriers, and the retailers, but wherever it res‘s, 
it isa serious thing. There have been numerous 
deaths from exposure, and in Chicago, the local 
hoard of health estimates that 200,000 people are 


‘ suffering from ailments resulting from the fuel 


shortage. and the death rate is rising ominously. 
* * * 


It is an old adage that “in a multitude of coun- 
selors there is safety”; but in matters of legislat'on 
it might be said that in a multitude of proffered 
bills upon the same subject, there is apt to be inex- 
tricable confusion. This is the case with the anti- 
What with the Hoar bill, the 
Littlefield “publicity” bill, the bill matured by the 
House committee, and the Jenkins bill, not to men- 
tion others, so many remedies, moderate or drastic, 
are presented for the “trust” evil that they seem 
reasonably certain to result in a confusion out of 
which no legislation will come; unless, possibly, a 
simple measure giving the Department of Justice a 


special appropriation for conducting prosecutions. 


under existing laws. 
* * * 
Minister Bowen .is on his way from Caracas to 
Washington, where he is to meet the resident am- 
bassadors of the powers, which are engaged in coerc- 
ing Venezuela, and, as the representative of the 
Venezuelan government, is to negotiate with them a 
protocol embodying terms of arbitration. In the 
meantime, the United States has declined to be the 
intermediary of any further diplomatic exchanges; 
but Secretary Hay, with his usual good sense, hax 
suggested to the Powers the raising of the blockade 
of Venezuelan ports, while the negotiations are in 
progress. This blockade is not only extremely irri- 
tating to the Venezuelans, but it diminishes the 
revenues upon which Venezuela must rely to meet 
her obligations. Tt is, moreover, distinctly a war 
measure, and, therefore, inconsistent with peacefu! 
negotiations. 
* * * 
The retirement of Ambassador von Hollenben 
from Washington has been followed by a plentiful 
crop of rumors as to the cause. 


enough in the ambassador’s health, for there is no 
doubt that he is seriously ill, and greatly in need of 
rest; but nobody believes that his hea!th is the sole 
explanation, It is repeated with great positiveness 


There is couse 


in sources ordinarily well informed that he has been 
withdrawn because the Kaiser is displeased by his 
failure to persuade President Roosevelt to arbitrate 
the Venezuelan question. It is quite likely that 
the Kaiser is disappointed at the turn the Ven- 
ezuelan affair has taken, for it has not mitigated, but 
rather increased, British antipathy for Germany, 
while on the other hand it has not alienated England 
and the United States. But it is not clear why Dr. 
von Holleben should be held responsible for these 
disappointments. As to the Pauncefote incident, 
that is now ancient history. 
* 


The revolt of the so-called “pretender” against 
the Sultan of Morocco, after a brief lull, during 
which most of the missionaries and other foreigners 
at Fez had a chance to escape to the coast, gathered 
sudden strength, and there has been renewed fight- 
ing, even close to Tangier. Morocco has been some- 
times called “the China of the west,” and there is 
an undeniable analogy not only in the character of 
the people, but in the motives which lie back of the 
present revolt. The young Sultan, Abdul Aziz, 
like the young Emperor of China, attempted to 
aehieve reforms in government, and the reactionary 
forces were too strong for him. The present in- 
surrection, like that of the Boxers in China, is dis- 
tinctly an anti-foreign movement. Commercially, 
Morocco is of trifling importance, as its entire for- 
eign trade, inward and outward, amounts to less than 
ten million dollars. But politically, as has already 
been explained in this column, the little country 
looms pretty large. 

* * * 

Orders have been given by the navy department 
for the immediate redistribution of the war vessels 
that have ‘been participating in the naval manoeu- 
vres in the West Indies under Admiral Dewey, in ac- 
cordance with the general plan outlined in this co'- 
umn recently. This involves the withdrawal of all! 
armored vessels from the European and South At- 
lantic squadrons, and their concentration in a single 
division of the North Atlantic maval force, to be 
known as the battleship squadron. The result wil! 
be to put under Admiral Higginson’s command the 
most powerful single squadron ever maintained by 
the United States in time of peace, comprising the 
battleships Kearsarge, Alabama, Iowa, Indiana, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, and Texas, and the gunboat 
Scorpion. 

* * 

‘Those who have maintained that Joseph Cham- 
berlain could not long carry the role of peace- 
maker in South Africa successfully, will feel them- 
selves vindicated by the tone of some of his later 
speeches, in which he has scolded the Boers for not 
being more grateful, has broadly intimated that the 
Boer leaders carried off gold to Europe which ought 
to be returned to be spent in relief measures, and 
has replied to new demands made by the Transvaal 
Boers, that Fngland had done everything in the way 
of relief which she can or will do. This is in the 
tone of the old Chamberlain,—he of the “squeezed 
sponge” metaphor—but it is not clear how it can 
advance conciliation in South Africa. 

* * * 

That curious bit of territory, the so-called “Te- 
public of Acre,” comes again into notice in connec- 
tion with two battles reported to have been fought 
between Bolivian soldiers and the insurgents. The 
title to this triangular piece of territory, which lies 
between Bolivia, Brazil, and Peru, has been claimed 
by all three governments, but was conceded several 
years ago to Bolivia by Brazil, greatly to the dis- 
satisfaction of the Brazilian settlers, who form the 
dominant element in its population. But when 
Bolivia proceeded to sell the territory to an Anglo- 
American syndicate, to be exploited for its rubber 
resources, Brazil protested, and refused the foreign 
company privileges of navigation on its rivers. 
The relations between Bolivia and Brazil have been 
seriously strained in consequence, and there are sus- 
picions that the insurgents have had help from 
Brazilian quarters. However that may be, the 
national and personal questiong ipyglyed make a 


very complex situation, 


[ Continued from page 55.] 


write a composition on a book. “But,” I said, “now 
you will have to read a book, for this composition 
is a part of your term’s work.” She was fifteen years 
old, and, to use her own words, “couldn’t bear to 
read, and had never read a single book in her life.” 
Within three months she had read two books, had 
two private conferences in regard to them, and the 
mark on her second “book composition” was in- 
creased twenty per cent. above her first record. 
“I like to read now,” she naively remarked, “I 
guess I didn’t know how before.” 

Recently, for six weeks I went daily for one half 
hour to a class unusually full of mischief. A few 
“stories” were told to hold their attention. ._ These 
stories were Greek myths. Finding my fund needed 
replenishing, and being short of time in which to 
become exact enough for story-telling, I appealed to 
the librarian for help. 

The Library Fairly Good.—Ten books were ob- 
tained, for our librarian was, fortunately, enthusias- 
tically anxious to assist in any work of literary ap- 
preciation. These were loaned as special favors 
among the children. It was really much better than 
if I had been able to obtain forty-seven copies of one 
book. I was fairly besieged for books. Little faces 
lengthened as I said, “No books to-day.” Others 
brightened as I announced, “Two returned—whose 
turn next? Keep them just three days, remember, 
for others are waiting for them.” Thus the books 
passed from one to another with eager. interest. 
Then the children began to bring books to me from 
home and library. They brought newspaper cut- 
tings also, showing that a live, intelligent interest in 
the subject had been aroused. 

Mixing —But all is spoiled if the mixing is not 
thorough, as happens often with many a batch of 
bread compounds of the very best materials. By 
this I mean that the work must not be a spurt or fad 
soon dropped, but must grow out of a strong convic- 
tion that to assist a child in this element of future 
growth and culture is one of the highest aims a 
teacher can have. The teacher may possibly find 
more growth for herself if some topical arrangement 
is made of her subjects, but it is not possible for 
children to pursue reading courses with the same 
pleasure a grown person can feel. Children like 
variety, and attempts at complete mastery of sub- 
jects are failures and taskmasters. Entered into 
“con amore,” this work helps teacher and child to 
become acquainted with each other, and introduces 
the child to the librarian and the library in such a 
manner as to arouse pleasurable feelings and happy 
emotions. Once friends with books, friends for life. 
It should be every teacher’s privilege and pleasure 
to provide the open sesame into this palace of de- 
lights. 

Sig.: One dose daily—One teacher of whom I 
have heard has a capital plan for keeping an up-to- 
date book list before her class. She has made a 
small card catalog of books adapted to the use of 
her scholars, to which she adds new books from the 
monthly bulletins issued by the library. Other 
teachers simply keep a list of books suitable for class 
reference or interest, save the library numbers from 
year to year, and thus can help the children with 
little exertion for themselves, and with kind regard 
for the librarian’s time and labor. I heard, alas, of 
one who wrote as follows: “Please send me a good 
book on the Sandwich Islands”; and a year later: 
“You sent me a lovely book last year on the Sand- 
wich Islands. Please send it to me again this year.” 
This is hardly a plan that can be recommended. 
Mix thoroughly until well acquainted, not forgetting 
the courtesy due to the helpful librarian. 

At first the daily dose is needful in the form of 
frequent references to what “TI read at the I 
brary,” or “the magazine I saw there,” or “Miss 
Chase, the librarian, says we may have five extra 
books. Who will get them for us?” or, again, “Miss 
Chase says to come to her and she will he glad to 
help you if you can’t find the book you want.” The 
oceasional dropping of all regular work for a “book 
talk” will brighten up things generally, and rouse 
interest afresh; but when I get to “book talks,” I 
reach a subject too large for my present paper. I 
hope, however, that I have sufficiently emphasize 
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the fact that without taking any time from an al- 
ready crowded program, but simply by taking 
thought in language, composition or history lesson, 
in “talks” for drawing, for music, for current events, 
the teacher may so use the power of suggestion tha: 
the library will become a life force for her scholar: 
as well as herself. It appears to me one of those 
elements of knowledge which develops power, which 
exerts a distinct life influence, and, therefore, is one 
of the intangible results of a teacher’s work which no 
examination can test, which can be laid down in no 
curriculum, and yet, if it be omitted, the work must 


be more or less a failure. 
G. C. 


A BOY’S POINT OF VIEW. 
BY FLORENCE WILKINSON. 


I get so tired running errands 
l’d almost like to drop; 
But when I’m playing hare and hounds 
I never want to stop. 
—McClure’s for January, 1903. 


A LETTER TO A SCHOOLBOY. 


[By a Schoolmaster.] 


My dear Boy: You wish to know why I do not like 
to have you read the cheap books that are passed about 
among the boys, and I will try to tell you enough of my 
reasons so that you will prefer a d‘fferent kind of books. 

Reading a book is very much like being in company 
with the people you are reading about, and choosing a 
book is like choosing your companions, Now, if some 
strangers should come to town dressed as the people 
are pictured in these books, and having the ways and 
manners described there, and should ask you to go and 
spend your evenings with them, would you go? I have 
asked a good many boys this question, and they all 
seem to think they would wait until they knew a little 
more about the strangers. , 

But suppose the strangers should come to you and 
boast that they were very good and very brave, would 
you not still ask some one you knew whether these were 
the kind of people they pretended to be? You do not 
wish to spend your time with companions who pretend 
to be something they are not, do you? 

Now these people in the books are not what they pre- 
tend to be, and this is one of the worst things about 
them. There are no such people, and if you were to find 
the real men and women who are most like the ones 
you are reading about, and who live as near as,any one 
does to the way these are represented as living, you 
would not like them at all. You would find that they 
were coarse and low, that their habits were not such as 
you admire, that their manner of life had no charm for 
you, and you would wish yourself back at home again. 

All this the book conceals from you. It covers up 
their bad side, just as a dangerous man hides his evil 
habits when he goes among respectable people, and it 
pretends that they do things which such people do not 
do. These companions are not what they pretend to be. 

This is the difference between a good book and a poor 
one. The good ones are true. I do not mean that they 
always tell of something that really happened, but they 
give you a true p‘cture of the life of such people as they 
describe, as I might tell you how we lived when I was 
a boy, without trying to give you word for word what 
we said, or telling exactly what occurred on any par- 
ticular day. 

In the next place, I wonder if you do not, after reading 
one of these books, spend a good deal of time in think- 
ing what brave deeds you would do if things should 
happen to you as they do to the heroes of these stories? 
I think most boys do just that. Now you never will live 
as these heroes are represented as living, nor have the 
adventures they do. I do not suppose you expect to. 
The habit, then, of thinking what extraordinary things 
you would do if you were in a different kind of a world 
from the one you really live in, is not good for you. A 
man who spends his strength in planning for a world 
utterly different from the one he is to live in is unfitting 
himself for successful life in the real world. When he is 
brought face to face with some question which must be 
decided, and he therefore needs to see things just as 
they are, it is a great misfortune to him to have all 
sorts of imaginary circumstances come trooping into his 
mind and confusing themselves with the real ones. But 
this is just what they will do if his mind is in the habit 
of letting them in. Instead of dec'ding promptly what 
to do, he begins to think what he would do if things 

were different. His judgment is not clear. 

This is the reason we read so often, in the daily 


papers, about young men who do strange and foolish, 
sometimes even criminal, acts, after reading such books 
as we are talking about. They have made their plans 
for a world like the books, and we in this world have 
to interfere with their plans, and often to shut them up 
in prison because they are dangerous to us. 

One more reason I think you will see. When a man 
becomes a drunkard or an opium eater, it is not because 
he likes the taste of alcohol or of opium. It is because 
these drugs excite his nerves in a certain way, and when 
the effect has passed off, he feels depressed and dis- 
couraged, his nerves are unsteady, like a loosened bow- 
string, and he really suffers until he can again tighten 
the string with another dose of his drug. This is what 
we mean when we say a man is becoming dissipated. 

Just so one’s mind may become dissipated. Do you 
not find, after you have read one of these books, that the 
everyday life about you seems very tame? Do you not 
find it hard to be interested in the simple plays of your 
friends and the humble tasks your parents and teachers 
give you? 

Whatever makes you discontented with things as they 
are, and leads you to feel that it isn’t worth while to 
do your best until some great occasion comes, is bad for 
you, and endangers both your future happiness and your 
future usefulness. The man who makes the most of a 
great opportunity when all the world is looking on is 
not the one who has been waiting for it, but the one who 
has all along been cheerfully making the best of small 
opportunities while nobody noticed him. 

So, I say, choose your books as you would choose your 
companions. Read only those which tell of people you 
really respect, those which make you think more of your 
friends, not less, make you feel like being more helpful 
and useful, more patient and earnest, like playing fairer, 
doing your work better, and finishing every task more 
faithfully. And as you would not choose a friend until 
you knew something about him, so it will be sensible not 
to begin a book until it has been recommended to you by 
somebody you have confidence in,—your parents, school 
teacher, librarian, or some of your companions whose 
taste and habits you know to be as high as your own. 

At any rate, do not read a book which is not consid- 
ered fit to be placed in a public library (any more than 
you would spend your evenings with a boy who was not 
considered fit to be in a public school), or a book which 
gives you a hero that you would be ashamed to see at 
your home. 

Keep your mind clear and clean and strong, as you 
are keeping your body. I know you mean to. 


THE PRESENT FAD. 


Oh, Mary had a little mat 
Of raffia to sew, 
And everywhere that Mary went 
That mat was sure to go, - 


It followed her at home, at school, 
Hung by her side at meals; 

“Oh, mother, help me splice this on, 
Nor mind my stocking heels.” © 


And Johnny had a basket, too, 
Of strong rattan to braid; 

It kept him from all household tasks, 
And ‘neath his pillow laid. 


Now everybody has a loom 
Designed by brainy man, 

To weave with rags a beauteous rug 
Of most artistic plan. 


And when the teacher, quite worn out, 
Goes home, what doth appear 

But rugs and baskets strewn about 
For her to finish here. 


“Why doesn’t Johnny learn to spell?” 
The anxious mothérs cry, 

“Because we cannot weave it in,” 
The teachers do reply. , 


—N. P. C., in Linden Hill News. 


1902. 


January 4.—The Panama Canal Company made a for- 
mal offer to sell the canal to the United States for 
$40,000,000. 

May 8.—-Eruption of Mont Pelee destroyed St. Pierre, 
Martinique, with loss of over 30,000 lives. 

May 14.—Beginning of the great coal strike. 

May 20.—Inauguration of the republic of Cuba. Presi- 
dent Palma took oath as first president. 

May $1,—The British-Boer war in South Africa, which 
began on October 11, 1899, formally terminated, 
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July 13.—A. J. Balfour succeeded Lord Salisbury as 
prime minister of England. 

August 9.—Coronation of King Edward VII. and 
Queen Alexandra of England in Westminster Abbey. 

September 3.—President Roosevelt narrowly escaped 
death in a trolley accident at Pittsfield, Mass. 

September 17.—Secretary Hay sent a note to the 
powers, asking them to use their best endeavors to 
ameliorate the condition of the Jews in Roumania, 

October 15.—The president appointed coal strike arbi- 
tration commission. 

October 21.—In the controversy between the United 
States and Germany over claims in Samoa, the king of 
Sweden and Norway, as arbitrator, decided in favor of 
Germany. 

December 8.—Great Britain and Germany severed dip- 
lomatic relations with Venezuela. ‘ 

December 14.—The laying of the first American trans- 
Pacific cable begun at San Francisco. 

December 16.—Pennsylvania railroad tunnel franchise 
passed by the board of aldermen. 

December 21.—Marconi reported. the successful opera- 
tion of the wireless telegraphy across the ocean. 

December 24.—Official reports showed that 6,026 miles 
of new railroad were built in the United States in 1902; 
the gold product of the United States was $78,666,700; 
the silver product of the United States was $71,387,800; 
total gold product of the world, $263,374,700; increase ot 
$500,000,000 in value of principal staple crops. 

December 27.—The condition of the Jews in Roumania 
was ameliorated because of a note sent by Secretary 
Hay to the powers asking their intervention. 

Deaths.—Marquis of Dufferin, Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar, Paul Leicester Ford, Chief Rabbi Joseph, Dean 
Hoffman, Frederick Alfred Krupp, King Albert of Sax- 
ony, General Botha, Benjamin-Constant, Archbishop 
Corrigan, Henry G. Marquand, Lord Pauncefote, Cecil 
Rhodes, Rear Admiral Sampson, Bret Harte, E. L. God- 
kin, Samuel Rawson Gardiner, Professor. Leopold 
Schenk, General Franz Sigel, Mrs, Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Frank R. Stockton, the Rev. Dr. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage, the Rev. Dr. Newman Hall, the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Parker, Frank Norris, Oharles Tiffany, Professor Ru- 
dolph Virchow, Pmile Zola, Thomas B, Reed, Mrs; Julia 
Lord — Archbishop Temple, and Mrs. Jessie Benton 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


HANDBOOK ON LINEAR PERSPECTIVE, SHADOWS 
AND REFLECTIONS. By Otto Fuchs, U.S. A. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. (8x 10.) Price, $1.25. 

“A Handbook on Linear Perspective, Shadows and Re- 
flections” is the title of an important book which has 
just come to our desk. The standing of the author is 
alone sufficient to assure the high merit of the work. 
As professor of drawing at the United States Naval 
Academy, as principal of the Massachusetts state nor- 
mal art school, Boston, and recently as director of the 
Maryland Institute schools of art and design, Baltimore, 
}e has had ample opportunity to gain both the knowl- 
edge and experience which are required for the prepa- 
»ation of a successful book of this character. 

This handbook is designed to meet the demand for a 
comprehensive treatise of perspective drawing for use. 
»y students in art schools, colleges, high and normal 
schools, and by architects, artists, and draughtsmen 
cenerally. It begins with lucid explanations of the ele- 
mentary principles; then, by means of carefully selected 
.nd graded problems, it develops a series so compre- 
hensive that the entire ground is covered, from the first 
rudiments to the requirements of the architect’s office 
and the artist’s studio. Every problem is at once in- 
structive and interesting, and free from all dry and 
wearisome theory. The work is not at all voluminous, 
and yet is complete. ' 

The plates are printed on separate sheets, so that they 
may be placed side by side with the text, in order to 
keep the explanations and the drawings constantly con- 
nected. 

The volume is a smal] quarto, consisting of forty-four 
pages and thirteen plates, 


THE INTRODUCTORY STANDARD DICTIONARY. 
Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary by James C. Fernald. New York and London: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. (4% x 6% inches.) 
Cloth. 480 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This is as handy a desk d'ctionary as has been made. 
It contains’ 28,000 words and phrases selected from the 
unabridged Stardard Dictionary, with special reference 
to the needs of the average man. The spelling and pro- 
nunciation are thoge of the Standard. Everv word is re- 
spelled according to the Standard sc‘entific alphabet, 
which was prepared by the American Phi'o'ozgical 
ciation, and forms an easily understood and absolutely 
accurate guide to proper utterance. The principles of 
this alphabet are carefully presented and explained in 
ihis abridgment, and a key to the system appears in a 
single line on the bottom of each page. 

The definitions are definitive; occasionally for the 
sake of condensation, definition by synonym hs been 
resorted to. In such cases words bave been defined by 
synonyms that are definitely treated in the'r respertive 
places. In the Introductory Standard the definitions 
really delimit the meaning of the words. The jl'u-tra- 
tions, over 500 in number, show essential and character- 
istic forms cf obj-e's end ideas defined. Thus the con- 
trasted terms endogen and exogen ere explained by pic- 
tures which are more illuminating than a pave of text. 

The appendix contains simple rules for spelling; a 
pronouncing list of proper rames, histori-al, geographi- 
cal, ete.; foreign words and vhrases current in litera- 
ture, with their meanings in English; tables of weights 
and measures (including the metric system)-: tables of 
current coinage; symbolic flowers efid char- 
acteristic sentiments; a list of abbreviations commonly 
used, ete. 

AUGSBURG’S DRAWINGS. A New System for Schoo's. 
By D. R. Auesburg, Oakland, Cal. Boston: B7Juca- 
tional Publishing Company. Books I., II., III. 2,000 
illustrative drawings. Accompanied by a series of 
practice bookse Price, 75 cents each. 
Mr. Augsburg has long been projecting a phase of 

drawing quite out of the ordimary. Heretofore it has 
been confined largely to use in the New England Jour- 
nal of Education, American Primary Teacher, and Popu- 
lar Educator. Now he enters the field of general compe- 
tition, and it is a matter of rejoicing that Mr. Augs- 
burg’s spirit and method are to be put to the severest 
test in the open market. He has becn subjected to 
severe criticism in his earlier work by the standard au- 
thorities and profersional critics. Teachers in the 
grades have always been infatvated with his work be- 
cause it was so ugable, and we have been glad to use it 
because it was so popular, but school officials have had 
no cecasion to pass upon it. Now they must do it, and 
for this, those who dare not decide between the artist 
and the grade teachers are grateful. 

Walter J. Kenyon, teacher of drawing in the state 
normal school of San Francisco, Dr. W. N. Hailmann, 
Professor J. N. Patrick, David S. Snedder of Stanford 
University, Mrs. Hannah T. Jenkins, devartment of 
drawing, Mansfield, Pa., normal school, Frederick Burk, 
Katherine A. Griel, and Henry Turner Bailey have al- 
ready committed themeelves to it, but none of these 
have been in full sympathy with the standards in art cr 
criticism, It looks as though the battle of the draw'ng 
teachers would be waged about Mr. Augsburg; and if so, 
't will be one of the curicsities of the day. 

Book T. is a teachers’ handbook. 

Book IT. is a course in freehand drawing. 

Book TIT. is a brief course in brush drawing, water 
‘olor work, pen drawing, cha'’k modeling, drawing of the 
aman head and figure, designing, and mechanical 

awing, 


ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC. By David M. Sen- 
senig and Robert F, Anderson, Instructors in Mathe- 
matics, State Normal School, Weert Chester, Penn. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 344 pp. Introduc: 
price, 60 eents. 
lhis new book, by the authors of “The New Comolete 

Arithmetic,” is intended for grammar grades and the 
icher grades of ungraded schools. It is a complete 

‘rithmetic, gontaining al} the subjects of arithmetie 


that are regarded essential by the leading educators of 
to-day. It has many commendable features especially 
worthy of mention. It is compact, and contains an 
abundance of well-graded problems (more than three 
thousand in all), practical and free from all puzzling 
conditions. The exercises in oral problems are intended 
to encourage the training of the power which comes 
from the study of mental arithmetic. 

The solutions of prominent types of problems is an 
attractive feature. The omission of the greater part of 
compound denominate numbers is wise. By the aid of 
phctographic forms, such business papers as are in 
common use are reproduced and supplemented by clear 
and concise explanations of their purpose and how to 
hs them. This important subject is given a practical 
urn, 

Space has been. obtained for the proper treatment of 
essential subjects by the omission of topics little used 
in actual practice, and consuming much valuable time 
on the part of the pupil. In many instances the more 
difficult and also the less important subjects of a chap- 
ter are placed as a supplement to the chapter, to be 
omitted if the teacher desires. 

“Essentials of Arithmetic” will appeal to the teacher 
for what it contains and for what it omits. 


PRINCIPLES OF CLASS TEACHING. By J. J. Find- 
lay. New York: The Macmillan Company. 443 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

England has furnished a quality of professional 
books not easily paralleled in this country, Joseph 
Payne, Currie, Laurie, Fitch, and Findlay are a quin- 
tette of which the British nation may well be proud. 
Most of these books are devoted mainly to methods and 
devices, but this is primarily a treatise on the curricu- 
lum and methods. The author calls it a book on “teach- 
ing—the ends, means, methods to be employed when a 
group of children are placed in charge of an adult dur-~ 
ing specified hours of the day.” 

Education is the specific influence of circumstance and 
environment that operate upon human life through or- 
ganized effort of adults who desire to promote the wel- 
fare of the rising generation. 

The community is the source of education. The 
teacher is the servant of the community. The subject 
of education is the rising generation. 

The teacher is a necessity to the process of education. 
The professional teacher is an indication of the highest 
state of civilization. Education is a social science, but - 
it must be content to confine itself to the welfare of the 
child while he is a pupil. 

The aim of education is to employ the powers and in- 
fluence of teachers upon pupils and upon school society, 
so as to promote the growth of complete character. The 
limitations are the imperfections of the teacher, lack of 
preparation, time, and opportunity. 

It will be seen, therefore, what a clear-cut thinker 
and sane adviser Mr. Findlay is in these pages. 


GRAMMAR OF ATTIC GREEK. By 


A SCHOOL 
New York: D. Appleton & 


Thomas Dwight Goodell. 

Co. 334 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The adjustment of college courses and of preparatory 
courses in consequence to new cuts cf study are requ'r- 
ing a revision of methods and texts almost complete in 
the elementary s‘azes. Professor Gcodell has felt this 
in making his new Greek grammar. In Greek, the pe- 
culiar necessity is to give the student a greater advance 
in a shortcr time. This he hes done by s‘mplifying 
grammatical statements, and cmitting as much as can 
be spared without later sacrifice. The grammar is, as 
stated in the title, a study of Attic Greek, and reserving 
epic and other forms to the day of studying Herodotus 
and Homer. This gives force and core>:ntration to the 
early days of the study, Another important thing in 
his editing is a reecnetruction of the teaching of syntax, 
particularly in reeasting subordinate clauses. In these 
ways, and in all ways, Professor Goodell has made a 
thoroughly practical, timely grammar, on which the 
Appletons have stamped their hall mark of Twentieth 
Century Text-books. 


PRICE’S OBSERVATIONS AND EXERCISES ON THE 
WEATHER. By James A. Price, A.M., Instructor in 
Physiography in the Fort Wayne H'gh Schcol, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. New York: American Book Company. 
59 pages. Price, 30 cents. 

Our weather is a subject on which there is more specu- 
lation and less krowlcdge than on almost any other 
common series of pheromena. Here is a manual, in- 
tended to supplement secondary school work in physical 
geography, which offers a brief course for the recording 
of accurate observations, and the deducing therefrom of 
probable weather changes. The instruments necessary 
are few and inexpensive, while non-instrumental obser- 
vations form the larger part of the manual. The stu- 
dent is not merely taught, but is led to observe and to 
reason for himself. The book is most logical, helpful, 
and instructive, and we hope that many schools will 


make use of it. 


FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. By Gabrielle D’Annunzio. 
Translated by Arthur Symms. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. Illustrated. 

The title of this book associates itself inseparably 
with the name of Eleanora Duse, and the frontispiece, 
her portrait, and the dedication to her make the book 
her own. The furor occasioned by the presentation of 
the play makes it too well known for other introduction 
than the translator’s. The translation has been made 


from the unabridged edition. 


LFSSING’S MINNA. VON BARNHELM. Bdited by 
Clarence Bundy Wilson, A.M., Professor of German 
Language and Literature in the State University of 
Iowa. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 196 pp. Price, 


f ents. 
he pe tieth century text-books in the 


Appleton’s list of twen 
he ne: language series is a choice one, both for the 
selections made for it and the scholarship of its editing. 


Ia: this list is found the well-known, because fayorite, 


tail.” 


“Barbier de Seville.” The comedy is edited by Professor 
Muzzarelli of New York. His authorship of advanced 
French text-books speaks in his method of editing lit- 
erary texts for school use, and his edition of Beaumar- 
—. comedy, published by Appleton, is not to be passed 

y. 

In the same series is published Lessing’s ‘Minna Von 
Barnhelm oder Das Soldatengluck,” edited, with intro- 
duction, notes and vocabulary, by Charles Bundy Wil- 
son, A. M., professor in the state university of Iowa. It 
is a most attractive edition, with illustrations from 
photographs. In this, and in the introduction and edit- 
ing of text and notes, it is a work of high order fora 
text-book series. 


THE BOOK OF NATURE MYTHS. By Florence Hol- 
brook, Principal Forestville School, Chicago. Boston: 
Reet Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 215 pp. Price, 45 
cents. 

This is decidedly the most enchanting of all the books 
of myths that have been published, because it is a close 
classification, presenting only the myths that explain in 
a fairy-like vein the questions that children ask before 
scientific explanations interest them. Any attempt at 
an explanation that really explains would be tedious 
and repellant, while the mythical accounts are full of 
life and spirit and fun, attracting the little people like 
the spell of a charm. 

Take as an illustration, “why the bear has a short 
The bear met a fox with a string of toothsome 
fish, and intended to feast on the fish, fox, and all, but 
the flattering fox told the bear how smart he was, and 
he might just- as well know how to get all the fish he 
wanted whenever he wanted them, and so the bear was 
jollied into listening, and then into trying for himself. 
He was to dig a hole in the ice, which he did easily. 
and then he was to sit for a long time with his tail in 
the ice. It was a very cold day, and when he pulled it 
out, it would have an excel'ent string of fish. Of course, 
when he “pulled it cut,” it did not come, and no bear 
had had a tail since. 

The myths are told from the standpo’nt of a Hia- 
watha vocabulary. and are adapted with masterly skill 
to the second grade. X 

Here are the subiects exnleined: The first humm‘ng 
bird, the first butterflies, the first m-ck’ng b'rd. the first 
frog, the first geresshopper, the first moles, the first ants, 
the first diamords, the first per's, the fi-st emeralds, 
the first evergreens, the first whitefish, the first turtle, 
the first snowdrep, the frst wordvnecker, why the wood- 
pecker’s head ‘s red, why the cat falls upon her feet, 
why the swallow’s tail is forked. why the white hares 
have black ears, whv the raven’s feathers are blact, 
why the serpent sheds his skin, why the dove is timid, 
why the parrot rereats the words of men, why the fox’s 
tail has a white tip. why the pectweet cries for rain, 
why the wren fl’es close to earth, whv the hoofs of deer 
are split, why the aspen leaves tremble, how flax was 
given to men, why the juniver hes berries, why the sea 
is salt, whv rivers are never still, why the face of the 
moon is white. . 

Not to know these sweet little myths is to be ignor- 
art where it is mst to te humil’at’n’, end to 
mark one as both ju'celess and stupid. Miss Holbrook’s 
gcnius fer serving the children whom she loves is no- 
where better revealed than here. 

COMMONWFALTH OR EMPIRE: A BYSTANDER’S 
VIEW OF THE QUFSTICN. By Go'dwin §m'th. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Price, 
cents. 

Goldwin Smith is one of the brightest writers of the 
day. and one cf the keenest critics of American life and 
characteristics. He believes just row that the main jissus 
for humanity is as to whether the United States shall 
continue to fulfill the special hepes which humanity 
has founded upon our commonwealth. or shall slide — 
into an imitation of Furovean imperiali-m. He th’nks 
we are at the parting cf the ways, that against the 
commonwealth three forces are now arrayed,—plutoc- 
racy, militarism, and imperia'ism. Nowhere has this 
view of the case been so brilliantly and aptly stated. 
Those who see shosts in the Philippines and trusts will 
see them magnified to the height of the'r desire in these 
peges, while those who enjoy see'ne p2rsons frighted at 
their own shadow wi!l find no end cf amusement in these 
chapters. From either standpoint, therefore, the book 
is interesting. 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF LAW. By Mary A. 
Greene. JL. B. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

Miss Greene, member of the Boston bar, and lecturer 
for law at Lasell Seminary, has prepared a thorouchlv 
practical, helpful hook for women. This manual of 
law takes up just the p-in‘s cf law thet any women may 
be obliged to eens‘der in her soc‘al or bus’ness sptere. 
Thev are the things that every sensible woman ourht 
to know, in order to control and order her own life 
with judicious po’se and balance of dignity. Miss Greene 
bas presented these points so clearly and directly that 
thev cannot fail to be understood. The relations of 
hushand and wife, of father and children, mother and 
children; the meanings of business forms, checks, notes, 
drafts, contracts; and the simple but common and daily 
business experiences, are mest of the subject of the 
beok. But the knowledge of just these things may save 
serious mistakes and much unhappiness, 


LFESSTNG’S NATHAN DU WEISE. Edited by Tobias 
J. C. Diekhoff, Ph.D. New York: American Book 
‘Company. 268 pp. Price, 80 cents, 

This edition is prepared for the more mature students, 
those doing graduate or higher undergraduate work in 
college, and receiving lectures in literary criticism. 
There is a very complete histeric?!] and critical introduc- 
tion, and the notes ate literary rather than grammatical. 
There is an appendix in German, siving a literary and 
critical study of the play from the personal point of 
view of Lessine’s authorship. It is significant of a long 
step forward in modern language culture to find such 
studies ag this appearing as text-books, and the Amert- 
can Book Company has done well in bringing it forth, 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
CURES habitual stomach weak- 
ness, improves the appetite and 
digestion, and removes the cause 
of headaches and wakefulness. 


It imparts new life and vigor 
to both brain and body, by restor- 
ing to the system the needed tonic 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


January 20-21, 1903: New York School 
Commissioners and City Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Albany; E. F. Mc- 
Donald, secretary, Massena. 


February 4-7: General Educational Board 
and County Superintendents of Florida, 
Gainesville. 


February 5-6-7: Hesperia (Micn.) Educa- 
tional-Granger Union Meeting. 


February 6: Massachusetts State Super- 
intendents’ Meeting, Boston. 


February 13-14: Eastern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Oakland. 


February 10-11: Department of City and 
Borough Superintendence of Pennsyl- 
vania, Harrisburg. 


February 12-13: Department of School 
Directors of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. 


February 13-14: Eastern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Oakland. 


February 24, 25, 26: Department Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A., Cincinnati, O. 


July 6-10: N. E. A., Boston. 


October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


The graduation of the winter class at 
the normal school in Gorham will occur 
January 22. 

The winter term of the Maine School of 
LaW opened Wednesday, January 7, with 
a good attendance. 

Miss Edith C. Cheney succeeds Miss 
Dunbar as principal of the North gram- 
mar school, and teacher in the ninth 
grade, Waterville. 

President George E. Fellows of the 
University of Maine was chosen a member 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities at 
Washington recently. 

Westbrook Seminary opened for the 
winter term January 5 with a registration 
that will probably exceed 120. 

B. O. Jones of Livermore has been 
elected one of the instructors in Wash- 
ington Academy, East Machias. Mr. 
— is a recent graduate of Colby Col- 

A movement is being made to induce 
the present Legislature to establish a nor- 
mal school at Presque Isle. The state 
grange recently passed a resolution favor- 
ing a normal school in Aroostook county. 

Coburn Institute has a slightly in- 
creased student list for the winter term. 

The Colby scholarship regulations are 
more strictly enforced this year. The 
rules require the student with such aid to 
sign a statement at the end of each term 
that he has abstained from using intoxi- 
cating liquor or tebaceo in any form’, or 
frequented billiard and pool rooms for the 
ferm, Those pot asking scholarship ald 


are not so restricted by college rules. 
State Superintendent Stetson, in his 

next report, will present tables showing 

the number of scholars attending the 


academies, and dividing them into classes, 


according to their residences. The pupils 
from the rural schools will form one 
class, those from the villages another, 
and from the cities a third class. The 
attendance at the high schools and also 
of the common schools will be treated in 
the same way. This will show at a 
glance just what sections and classes of 
people are sending their-pupils to the dif- 
ferent schools, and to what extent sec- 
ondary schools are filling more than a 
local demand. 

Bates College students will debate with 
teams from two colleges this winter, viz., 


Boston University and Trinity College, 


Connecticut. 

Miss Georgianna Lunt of Yarmouth 
high school faculty has been engaged to 
teach French at Stockbridge hall, Yar- 
mouth, the coming term. 


AUGUSTA. The annual report of W. 
W. Stetson, superintendent of schools, 
shows that there are 213,526 persons be- 
tween the ages of four and twenty-one, 
the school age, in the state, against 211,- 
862 in 1901. The whole number of differ- 
ent teachers employed during the year 
was 6,634, an increase of sixty-one. The 
average wage of male teachers was $36.05 
per month, and of female teachers $6.72 
per week. The amount expended for free 
text-books was $88,915. Fuel cost $11,661 
more in 1902-than it did in 1901. There 
were 4,220 schools, of which 1,382 are 
graded. There are 3,964 schoolhouses, a 
decrease of fifty-four. The amount of the 
school fund and mill tax apportioned to 
the several cities, towns, and plantations 
aggregates $590,280.77. The number of 
different scholars attending school during 
the year was 133,537; average registered 
attendance, per term, 115,896; and average 
daily attendance for the year, 98,918. 
There are 224 free high schools in the 
state, with 13,282 pupils. The normal 
schools had an average attendance of 436 
students. Thirty-six academies, semi- 
naries, and institutes received aid from 
the state under the general law for the 
year 1902, to the extent of $20,585. The 
total cost of conducting the institutions 
was $106,784. 

SOUTH PORTLAND. James Otis 
Kaler, superintendent of schools, while 
about to enter the East High-street 
school, slipped on the ice, and, falling 
quite heavily, broke two bones in his left 
hand. 


VERMONT. 


BELLOWS FALLS. Walter D. Parsons 
has been elected principal of the Bellows 
Falls high school. He is a graduate of 
the University of Vermont, and during 
the past five years has been the principal 
of the Woodstock high school. M. W. 
Downing, the former principal, has taken 
a position as teacher in the Syracuse high 
school. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The meeting of the leading 
educators of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island, to consider plans for 
the selection of American students to 
study at Oxford has been postponed until 
January 24. This postpoement is due to 
the inability of Dr. G. R. Parkin of Tor- 
onto to attend. Dr. Parkin is one of the 
trustees of Cecil Rhodes’ wil), and is dis- 
cussing this question with the leading educa- 
tors in the country. —— The fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the girls’ high school 
was celebrated January 16, about 1,000 
members of the Alumnae Association be- 
ing present. The evening opened with a 
reception to Miss H. E. Caryl, whose 
golden anniversary it was, for she has 
been connected with the school forty- 
seven years as teacher and three years as 
pupil, On the flower-decked platform 
with her were Principal Tetlow and Mrs. 
Tetlow, Miss Woods, Miss Knapp, and 


SAVES MONEY. 


Many hundreds of dollars in plumbers” bills in 
schools and public buildings are saved annually 
by this wonderful cleaning agent — better than 
a disinfectant because it destroys disease germs 
and dirt in which they thrive — cleans instantly 
Water-closet bowls, Urinals,—removes all 
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IZ 


stains from marble tiling or furniture. 
Instantly removes ink spots from desks or 
furniture. 


Small bottles, 25c. Special gallon rates for 
Schools and public buildings. 


THE TALBOT CO., Reading, Mass. 


Speeches by various members of the asso- 
ciation, Principal Tetlow, and others, filled 
the program of the evening. Miss Lucy 
R. Woods alluded to Miss Caryl’s golden 
anniversary, and, in the name of the as- 
sociation, presented her with a desk, 
which had been hidden behind a screen of 
palms, and a check for $1,000. The sing- 
ing of an ode written by Florence Dix 
closed the exercises.——On the thirty- 
fourth ballot, the school board on January 
16 elected Grafton E. Cushing as its presi- 
dent for the coming year. 


NEWTON. The Newton Education As- 
sociation, Miss Sarah L. Arnold, chair- 
man, held a conference on the subject of 
“Children and Books” at the house of Dr. 
Mary G. Hood, Newton Centre, on Mon- 
day evening, January 19. 


HOLYOKE. The Amherst Institute lec- 
ture course, which was started three years 
ago by Superintendent L. P. Nash, com- 
menced its winter program at Northamp- 
ton January 10 in the high school hall. 
A large audience greeted President Harris 
and Professor Morse, who filled the, pro- 
gram for the first Saturday. The full 
course was held in Springfield, and was a 
great financial, as well as literary and 
educational, success. Last year the main 
course was held in Holyoke. —— The 
teachers in the new Highland school gave 
a reception to the teachers of the city on 
January 23.——A banquet, under the aus- 
pices of the Teachers’ Association, will be 
held in the near future at Hotel Hamil- 
ton.—Principal H. B. Lawrence recently 
completed thirty years of work as head of 
the Appleton-street school.——The recent 
attempt to reinstate the supervisors who 
were dropped last June was defeated in 
the new school board by a vote of four to 
four. 

NORTH ADAMS. Nearly twenty west- 
ern Massachusetts school superintendents 
were in this city January 14 to inspect the 
work of the Mark Hopkins school, which 
is the normal training school, and also the 
normal school. They assembled by invi- 
tation of G. T. Fletcher, agent of the state 
board of education. The Mark Hopkins 
school was visited in the forenoon, and in 
the afternoon the normal school was 
visited, and a conference was held there, 
at which interesting points in educational 
work were considered. Those who were 
present spent the day pleasantly and 
profitably. They were G. C. Fisher of 
Lenox, H. L. Allen of Dalton, H. L. Sweet 
of Steckbridge, E. Boughton of Pittsfield, 
A. H. Keyes of Lee, G, T. Fletcher of 
Northampton, W. G. Mitchell of Williams- 
town, F. B. Van Ormann of Clarksburg, 
F. R. Davison of Turners Falls, E. T. 
Heward of Northfield, Charles Simmons 
of Bennington, Vt.. A. L. Hardy of Am- 
herst,: I. F. Hall of North Adams, F. F. 
Murdock of the North Adams normal 
school, C. P. Hall of Shelburne Falls, W. 
3. Ward of Athol, W. F. Long of Ashfield, 
J. E. Waney of Huntington, E. H. John- 
son of Chester. W. M. Hatch of Boston 
and W. L. Brown of Meriden, Ct., agents 
for school] supplies, were in the city, and 
joined the party by invitation. Mr. Sim- 
mons of Bennington, Vt., was also a guest, 
his territory not being in the state. Din- 
ner was taken at the Richmond. 


The best remedy known fér cojd in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain eccgine. 
morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents, 


CONNECTICUT. 

NORWICH. Dr. Robert P. Keep, who 
has been principal of the Free Academy 
since July, 1885, has resigned, the resig- 
nation to take effect at the end of the 
present school year. 

PORTLAND. Miss Manning of Wes- 
leyan, who has been teaching certain 
studies at Portland high school since the 
beginning of the present school year, has 
resigned. 

GREENWICH. Miss L. M. Kirkwood, 
kindergarten teacher in the Meeting-house 
district school, has resigned to accept a 
similar position in a Yonkers school. 

MIDDLETOWN. Hwang Hsi Chen, an 
alumnus, and an instructor of the Wil- 
liam Nast College of China, has recently 
registered as a special student at Wes- 
leyan.——The United States government 
has returned to Wesleyan University the 
tax levied on the Hunt legacy, which 
amounted to $2,065.50, which increases 
the Hunt library fund to $29,565.50. At 
the time of the Hunt bequest in 1898, the 
national government collected an inherit- 
ance tax on all legacies; but subsequent 
legislation has ordered the refund of all 
moneys taken from bequests to charitable 
and educational institutions. 

NEW BRITAIN. Miss Parker, who 
taught at the Monroe-street school, has 
resigned, and her place is taken by Miss 
Wells of the Smith school. Miss Mead of 
the Rockwell school goes to the Smith 
school. The vacancy at the Rockwell 
school is filled by Miss Hurlburt, who has 
just been appointed a teacher. She is a 
graduate of Smith College, and of the 
Boston Kindergarten training school. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. Dr. Jesse Dismukes 
Burks, Ph.B., of Los Angeles, Cal., a 
graduate of the University of Chicago and 
the University of California, who is a can- 
didate for the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy at Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed acting principal of the new $125,- 
000 Speyer Experimental School of Teach- 
ers’ College.——Plans have been filed for 
the foundations of five buildings of the 
new College of the City of New York, to 
face Amsterdam avenue, Convent avenue, 
St. Nicholas terrace, “138th and 140th 
streets. An anchor-shaped building is to 
face St. Nicholas terrace, seven stories 
high, with two wings three stories high, 
the fronts of which conform to the curve 
of the driveway. The main building will 
stand on a plot facing Convent avenue and 
138th street. The two other buildings 
will face Amsterdam avenue.- One will be 
the Mechanical Arts building, three 
stories and basement, and the other a 
four-story building for the chemical de- 
partment. There will be a building for 
freshmen, seven stories high, and a gym- 
nasium four stories high. The cost has 
not been made public. Work will begin 
at once. 

NEW JERSEY. 


The regular meeting of the Bayonne 
Teachers’ Association was held in school 
No. 2 January 14. The program consisted 
of a vocal solo by Mrs. John Schlottman, 
and three papers on “English in the 
Grades.” Miss T. G. Barrett, primary 
vice-principal of school No. 7, read a 
paper on “English in the Primary 
Grades.” Miss M. E. Robinson, vice- 
principal of the grammar department of 
school No. 4, read a paper on “English in 
the Grammar Grades,” and Miss §S. E. 
Bawden, teacher of English in the high 
school, read one on “English in the High 
School.” Some of the many thoughts 
given were: That children should master 
the mechanics of reading in the primary 
grades. That the object of all reading is 
to create a desire to read and understand 
the best literature. That expression de- 
pends on something to be expressed. 
That language is an art, grammar a 
sclence. That the art of building sen- 
tences and paragraphs should be mastered 
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pefore technical grammar is begun. That 
the high school has a right to demand of 
all who begin its work that (1) they shal] 
write all manuscripts neatly; (2) they 
shall spell, punctuate, paragraph, and 
capitalize correctly; (3) they shall ex- 
press thoughts and feelings clearly and 
with simplicity. 

BAYONNE HIGH SCHOOL. . The high 
school expects to occupy their own build- 
ing by February 1. The city purchased a 
building last spring, and since that time 
has been making extensive alterations 
and repairs.’ The high school students 
will now have, for the first time, good 
comfortable accommodations. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make,this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Prem authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes ia 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Boston University is to receive a gift 
of $25,000 in real estate from one of the 
oldest members of the faculty. The 
donor of this unexpected addition to the 
general fund which the university is 
trying to raise is Augustus H, Buck, A. M., 
professor emeritus of Greek in the college 
of liberal arts. Professor Buck’s gift in- 
creases the endowment which the univer- 
sity has been trying to raise to $232,000, 
not inc'uding many small gifis which have 
not been turned over to the financial 
committee. 

The Alliance Francaise of New York 
city and Columbia University have joined 
forces for the better accomplishment of 
the objects of the alliance, which will re- 
tain the financial management. The co- 
operative work will be carried on by a 
committee consisting of the president of 
Columbia, the consul general of France, 
the president of the Alliance Francaise, 
and the professor of romance languages 
and literature in Columbia. The agree- 
ment includes the organization of public 
courses of French lectures and classes for 
the study of the language and literature, 
and the establishment of examinations 
for qualified teachers of the language, be- 
sides other matters to be determined. 

Announcement of the gift of the old 
Central Congregational church in Benefit 
street, Providence, without restrictions, 
was made at the quarterly meeting of the 
trustees of the Rhode Island School of 
Design. The gift is made by Mrs. Eliza 
G. Radeke, Stephen O. Metcalf, Jesse H. 
Metcalf, and Manton B. Metcalf, children 
of Jesse and Helen Rowe Metcalf, the 
founders of the school, and is made, as the 
letter announcing the gift states, “for any 
use that shall seem in the judgment of the 
trustees to be of the greatest service to 
the Rhode Island School of Design.” The 
building was purchased several months 
ago for the purpose of the gift. An op- 
tion was secured on it for the benefit of 
the First Light Infantry regiment, and 
plans had been made to change the build- 
ing into an armory for the regiment. It 
was also to contain a hall suitable for as- 
semblies for East Side residents. The 
property is large and is well adapted, by 
location and in every particular, for the 
purpose of the School of Design. It has 
stood idle since the church moved into its 
new structure some years ago, although 
at one time a project was advanced to 
change it into a theatre. 


Pasumalai College at Pasumalai, Ma- 
dura, has nearly 500 students on its rolls. 
It has preparatory, normal, classical, and 
theological departments, and is for young 
men only. In a recent letter to the Ameri- 
can Board, Dr. Washburn, who for nearly 
forty years was connected with the insti- 
tute, reports that since 1886 over 350 
schoolmasters have been trained, and are 
now, for the most part, scattered in almost 
every Tamil-speaking district in southern 
India, carrying the Christian stamp of 
Pasumalai wherever they go. Every male 
teacher in the.Madura mission was trained 
here. The college and theological semin- 
ary has sent out nearly 200 preachers, 
evangelists, and pastors. These are en- 
aged in the American Board Mission, 
and in the missions of other boards, con- 
stituting a force for the evangelization of 
23,000,000 Tamil-speaking people in India 
and Ceylon. 

George W. Vanderbilt will give the stu- 
dents of the Forestry school of the Bilt- 
more estate a trip through the South to 
study forestry conditions. The school is 
now studying the South’s lumber industry. 
The timber section of the Mississippi val- 
levy and of Texas will be visited. The trip 
Will last about three weeks, and will be 
in charge of Dr. Schenk, head of the 
school, 

The catalog of Mt. Holyoke College for 
the current year has just come out. The 
only change on the board of trustees has 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Men Wanted 


gre wheebboky with the New Year, we shall employ about one hundred 
additional library managers at salaries ranging from $1,000 to $2,000. 
Preference will be given to teachers whose applications in ‘other particulars 


meet the requirements of our Board of Management. 
No interviews given until the written application is filed. 


application form. 


Send by mail for 


The BooKlovers Library 


Seymour Eaton, President 


1323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


__ The Booklovers Library is the largest circulating library in the world. It has branches in all the leading 
cities of the United States, Canada, and Great Britain. It circulates more than 10,000,000 books yearly, and has 
a paid up cash capital exceeding $7,500,000. 


gines, dynamos, lathes, tools, and other 
valuable apparatus used for instruction 
purposes, liable at any time to be dam- 
aged or destroyed by fire. It is so small 
that the classes are obliged to go in sec- 
tions for instructions.” ‘Mr. Lord says 
that the nearly 500 students will be engi- 
neers who will develop the state of Maine, 
and asks: “Ought there to be any ques- 
tion as to the wisdom of supplying in 
the largest degree everything required to 
carry on in the best possible manner the 
work of the University of Maine?” 

A new scholarship has just been 
founded in Brown University by Edgar 
L. Marston of New York. Mr. Marston 
has given $5,000, the income to be avail- 
able annually for any graduate of the 
high school in St. Louis, Mo., who may 
be recommended by the principal of that 
school, Mr. Marston, who is one of the 
newly-elected members of the board of 
trustees, formerly lived in St. Louis, and 
has great interest in that city. 

Dr. Edward P. Buchner of Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed to the chair of pedagogy in the 
University of Alabama, vacated by the 
recent tragic death of Professor Jacob 
Forney. Dr. Buchner is the author of 
several books on pedagagy, and has had 
a long and valued experience as a teacher, 

The Calhoun colored school of Calhoun, 
Lowndes county, Ala., closed its tenth 
year without a debt, which is a good rec- 
ord, considering the almost total failure 
of crops in the community. The ex- 
tremely hard times militated against the 
school also, by taking away a consider- 
able number of the larger day-school 
boys, who were obliged to go to the mines 
and the railrcad to earn bieod for their 
families. In spite of the short crops, 
however, this school, one of the most in- 
teresting in the South, has prospered. 
The school has a total enrolment of 469 
pupils. The average tuition is about $8 a 
year. This means a half-month’s wage- 
earning for the head of the family, The 
larger families, sending three or four 
children, are rather heavily taxed, it will 
be perceived, in spite of a free kindergar- 
ten, which somewhat lightens the burden. 
But in general, those who pay most care 
most. The board of trustees includes 
John Bigelow of New York, president; 
Booker T. Washington, vice-president; 
R. P. Dillingham, Boston; Rev. Pitt Dil- 


been the election of E. W. Chapin of 
Holyoke to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of William Skinner of that city. 
The total number of faculty and officers 
is now eighty-eight. The catalog an- 
nounces that in the future, as Mt. Holy- 
oke College is a member of the college en- 
trance examination board, separate ex- 
aminations will be offered only in Septem- 
ber. The board examinations may be 
taken in June at the college, or at other 
places designated. Many new courses are 
offered, and there are several changes in 
the courses formerly presented. The 
total number of students is 671. 


Yale has just received the collection of 
Indian baskets, b ankets, and kindred arti- 
cles gathered by Mr. and Mrs. William H, 
Moseley of New Haven, owned by them 
for years, and finally given to the Pea- 
body museum. The collection is regarded 
by the museum directors as the most 
valuable and extensive in the world. It 
would undoubtedly bring $25,000 if placed 
on the market to-day, and as basketry is 
a dying or lost art, some of the articles 
could never be duplicated were they de- 
stroyed, Mr. and Mrs. Moseley visited not 
only every Indian tribe in the West in 
their search for everything novel in bas- 
ketty, but eventually traveled through 
Mexico on the south, to British Columbia 
and Alaska on the north, from the Aleu- 
tian islands to Tehuantepec, for the rarest 
articles made. The collection has just 
been placed in Peabody museum, where it 
occupies five large cases. 

The trustees and the president of the 
University of Maine have submitted their 
annual reports to the governor and coun- 
cil. The number of students for the year 
was 480. On the ‘‘needs of the univer- 
sity,” President George E. Fellows men- 
tions mm particular buildings for shops, 
foundry, and heating and lighting plant. 
In the report for the trustees, Hon. Henry 
Lord of Bangor emphasizes the needs of 
the university for dormitory accommoda- 
tions for the students, a very large part 
of whom are unable to live on the campus 
because of lack cf dormitory accommo- 
dations, and are obliged to find boarding 
places in Orono, Oldtown, and Bangor. 
He also alludes to the inadequacy of the 
present shop building, which “is old, 
built of wood, much out of repair, too 
small, and not adapted to the purposes for 
which it was intended. It contains en- 


“4 delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and obyect in view, CHILD STUDY OF THE CLassics has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. : 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quay 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any li 


tary reading. 


of paper, fully illustrated, 
st of books for supplemen- 


Boards, [llustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for intreduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO : NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Ave 43 East 19th St 29-A Beacon St. 


lingham, Calhoun, Ala.; Colonel Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Professor Henry W. Farnum, New Haven; 
and C. F. Dunbar, Buffalo. 


LOW RATES 
TO . 
CALIFORNIA. 

Via Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and 
Union Pacific line. 

February 15 to April 30, 1903. 

Only $33, Chicago to San Francisco, Las 
Angeles, and many other California points. 
One-way, second-class, colonist tickets. 

Will be glad to send you additional in- 


formation. 
W. W. Hatt, 
N. E. Freight and Pass’r Agent, 


369 Washington St., Boston. 


VARIETIES. 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 


Responsive to his magic touch, 
The mighty organ’s roll 
Sent its inspiring appeal 
To each responsive soul, 


The sermon o’er, the organist, 
To every one’s surprise, 

Sent all the congregation home 
To the tune of “Goo-goo eyes.” 


—Henry I. Mace, in Four-frack News for January, 


UROPE AND ORIENT, 


Twenty-Second Season. 


Limited Parties. 
Unexcelled Arrangements, 
Every Detail for Comfort. 
Leisure in Sight-seeing. 
Address Terms reasonable. 


DR. and MRS. H. S. PAINE, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Educational Pictures. 


At last, good pictures at low prices. 
Select list for every grade and class. 
Send for catalog with 1000 illustrations. 


LONG & MILLER, 15 E. 17th St., New York. 


UPERINTENDENTS 
PRINCIPALS : 


If the ventilation of your schoolrooms is not 
satisfactory, we will demonstrate, FREE OF 
CHARGE, that without wa-te of heat we can 
supply an abundance of fresh air with no discom 
fort to pupiis or teacher, Our Window Ventilator 
is used by man: schools and colleges of New Eng- 
land. Cost, $10 to $15 perroom of fifty pupils. 
THE PROVIDENCE IDEAL VENTILATOR CO., 


54 No. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


riety GYMNASTIG GAMES, 


AND FIFTY 
Compiled by a Committee from the 
Alumni of the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics. 
This collection contains games suitable for all 
grades in public and private schools and in gymna- 
siums, Price, $1.00; by post, $1.10. Eidress 
BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS, . 
97 Huntington Avenu 


WHEN corresponding with our advertisers 
please mention this journal, 
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CENTRAL STATES. 
WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE. The Milwaukee school 
board committee has voted to pay teach- 
ers in the lower grades $50 a year in- 
crease, Teachers who have taught ten 
years will receive a similar increase. 
Principals who have taught ten years 
will receive an increase of $100 a 
year. This isin the nature of a com- 


promise on the claims of the grade teach- 
ers and principals, the associations of 
which were warring for an increase of 
pay for their members. The increase is 
arbitrary, and does not take into consid- 
eration the fitness or ability of the teach- 
ers. The investigation connected with the 
question has brought out these facts: 
One principal has served thirty-four years 
in the schools, two others have served 
thirty-two years, one thirty-one years, 
and two thirty years. One grade teacher 
has served thirty-seven years in the city 
schools, and two others have served 
thirty-three years. 


KANSAS. 


State Superintendent Frank Nelson, in 
his biennial report, recommends a law 
authorizing the state board of education 
to appoint a high school and a graded 
school inspector, both to be paid salaries 
and expenses. He also recommends that 
each high school complying with certain 
requirements should receive from the 
state $1,000 for two years; each graded 
school, $500 for two years; and each rural 
school maintaining eight months’ school 
in a good schoolhouse having library, ap- 
paratus, and a first-grade teacher, $100 for 
two years. Total number of children of 
school age in Kansas for the school year 
1901-02, 506,820; total enrollment, 389,- 
272; total attendance, 273,197; total num- 
ber of teachers employed, 11,709; total 
number of women teachers, 8,323;of men, 
3,386; average salary for men, $44.24; for 
women, $36.55; average length of school 
term in weeks, 25.15; average tax levy, 
11.05 mills; mumber of teachers’ first- 
grade certificates issued, 588; second, 
3,964; third, 4,441; temporary, 507; aver- 
age age of persons receiving certificates, 


Are Soiled School Books opjectea to by the Parents or Members 


When Torn Leaves tro 


of School Boards, when you transfer 
them at the beginning of the new term 


Holden’s Book Covers remove this objection. 


They receive all the soiling instead of the books. 

Teach Care and Neatness of Public Property. 

Soiled Covers removed and Clean Covers substituted 
_when the books are transferred to other pupils. 


uble you,— 
_Use Hotpen’s TRANSPARENT ParER immediately. 


It stops the damage at once! 


If Loosened Leaves annoy you,— 


Use Sevr-Binpers. 
They firmly fasten the leaves in place, instantly / 


wint y years’ dealings with Free Text-Book School Boards. 
Practical Tests proving these articles make the books last longer. 


A steady Annual Growth of Business. © 
‘‘The Holden System for P eserving Books” 


adopted and used by over 1400 School Boards. 


HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK CONVGR CoO., 


Samples free on request. 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


22; number of inexperienced persons re- 
ceiving certificates, 3,032. 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL. The fortieth annual educa- 
tional state meeting of the teachers oc- 
curred at St. Paul during the holidays. 
About 1,100 teachers were in attendance, 
and this number rendered the meeting a 
very enthusiastic one. The program was 
very good, the social feature all that could 
be desired, and withal the meeting was 
termed a great success from the first to 
the very last. The special features in- 
cluded lectures on drawing by Professor 
Augsburg of Los Angeles, and by Profes- 
sor Jordan of Leland Stanford University. 
President Jordan is authori.y on ichihy- 
ology and seaweeds of various kinds. To 
hear so rare a man is truly an inspiration, 
especially if he be heard in his very inter- 
esting lecture, “Agassiz,” or even in the 


more popular one of ‘“‘The Men Needed for few years. Superintendent Olsen of the 
the Twentieth Century.’’ Both of these’ state department of education will recom- 


lectures are bristling with incident, inspi- 
ration, and nuggets of wisdom. Gov- 
ernor Van Sant recommends in his in- 
augural before the State Legislature the 
entire separation of all educational insti- 
tutions from the power of the board of 
control established two years ago to look 
after the state institutions. This would 
be a step in the right direction. He also 
recommends that the salary of the super- 
intendent of public instruction be in- 
creased from $2,500 to $3,500, another 
thing that shows his appreciation of the 
things that tend toward better things in 
education. The prosperous condition cf the 
school fund of the state receives a tribute 
from the executive. He glories, as does 
the state, in the $15,000,000 already in 
the fund, with the prospect to its being 
increased to $30,000,000 in the course of a 


mend two or more assistant superintend- 
ents, who will have supervision of the 
rural schools. He also favors the estab- 
lishment of a summer term of seven 
weels in each of the five normal schools 
of the state. 


A series of pictures dealing with ‘“‘The 
Most Picturesque Events in American 
History,” will be published in the 
Woman’s Home Companion during 1903. 
The first of this series, ‘““‘The Last Stand 
of the Patriots at Bunker Hill,” a stirring 
drawing by F. C. Yohn, appears in the 
January number. 


The Beacon is now the agency to em- 
ploy. See advertisement. 


AGENCY 


ey this season of the year Superintendents and school officers 
have considerable difficulty in finding desirable teachers to fill 
unexpected vacancies. 

The demand made upon us for teachers this fall is so great 
that we could easily assist almost any number of first-class teachers 
to procure better positions. Men and women are in equal demand. 

We shall be glad to receive calls or letters bearing upon this 
buestion. Following are a few of the many unsolicited testimo- 
nials received by us lately: 


I am perfectly satisfied —in fact, much| I really feel grateful to your agency for 
pleased — with what you have done for me; | putting me in the way of coming here. 1 think 
and if, at any futare time, I need the services | I have said this before, but it will bear repeat- 
of an agency I shall undoubtedly come to you | ing. The work is just what I like. If I should 
again. * * * some day wish to do a larger work of the same 

I shall recommend your agency to any one | kind, I shall surely ask yourhelp. * * * 
who is in need of such help as I know you can Sincerely yours, 
give. Yours very truly, 


Lynn, Mass., Feb. 21, 1901. 


E. Fairfield, Me., April 15, 1901. 


Thank you for the interest which you have 
shown in me since I registered with you, and 
believe me one of the staunch upholders of the 
agency. Sincerely yours, 


The following is from a prominent Massa- 
chusetts Superintendent : — 

You know I do not possess unlimited faith 
in the value of agencies to superintendents 


Pawtucket, R. I.. Aug. 27, 1901. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. — 


* respons, to the many calls for other publications at clubbing rates, we 

havemad | arrangements with the publishers whereby we are able to give 
our subscribe’ s special prices for some of the leading magazines when taken 
in combination. 

This is an excellent opportunity for teachers’ clubs, societies, and others, 
to secure the best periodicals at a greatly reduced price. 

In every case a remittance must accompany the order. 


Ojfer No. 1. 


Offer No. 2. 


Offer No. 3. 


I have decided to give up teaching. * * * 
I have only words of praise for your agency, 
and regret to sever connections with so gentle- 
manly and businesslike an agency. You did 
more for me than I expected. 
Cordially yours 


Concord, N. H., Sept. 22, 1901. 


seeking promotion, but I am glad to admit that 
your good offices in this particular case are 
very apparenf, and I wish to thank you very 
heartily for the manner in which you have rep- 


Any one of the following named publications may be substituted for the 
last named magazine in each offer :-— 


resented my interests. * * * Regular Price 
Yours very traly, World’s Work...... - $3.00 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon 


Subscriptions may be new or renewal. 


Addres NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 
20-4 Beacon S&t., Boston. Maaa. 


St., Boston. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Scott’s Lad 
By Order of the Prophet........... 

Appian—Book 1 


Author, Publisher. ; Price. 
Adams Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. —— 
Funk Funk & Wagnalls Company, “* — 
Norris Doubleday, Page & Co., * $150 
Lawton Globe School Book Company, — 
Gummere Ferris & Leach, Philadelphia. 3.00 
Newbolt D Appleton &Co., N.Y. — 
Baker “ad -30 
Cieveland 
Pratt ve 1.25 
Young R. H. Russell, _—_ 
Vance [Ed.]_ The Macmillan Company, “ 
Housman ba “ 1.25 
Collier The Baker,TaylorCompany,“ 125 
Gregg C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, “ 50 
penter[Ed.] Longmans, Green &Co., “ — 
Conrad Fleming H. Revell Uo., Chicago. 1.00 
Henry wi 1.50 
son [Ed.] The Clarendon Press, London — 
Heilprin J. B. Lippineott Company, Phila. 3.00 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Correspondence invited. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 


Elgin, I11.—We need in our high school a teacher of Latin and German, salary $70 to $80a month. I 
am not sure you can help us, as personal application is usually necessary. But if you have a strong candi. 
date you might have her apply.— Principal E. J. Kelsey, Dec, 23, 1902. 

1elegram—Have remarkably close fit for you. Particulars malied —To Mr. Kelsey, Dec. 24. 

Miss Lewis has accepted the position with us and will arrive to-morrow morning. I think we have se- 
cured a desirable teacher, for which our thanks are due you, and are heartily given. Jt is a valuable privi- 
lege to be enabled to fill a sudden vacancy promptly with a teacher who would be satisfactory even in the sum- 
mer, when good candidates are numerous.— Mr. Kelsey, Jan. 2) 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. - 
introduces to Coll 8, 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools “ana Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
ends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, ie and private 
TT, Manager. 


Recomm 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educatora in prominent : 
sitions all over the United States. Svecial advantages Oourtecus treatment, 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special feathers and su orvieees. School 


authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, T RY McC 


LLOUGH. 


Good positions 
for desirable 
teachers. 


Telephone 982--6. 


Teachers and School Officials 


Secure Our Best Efforts. 


Desirable teachers 
for good 
positions. 


WORCESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 452 Main St., Worcester, Massachusetts. 


A FIFTY-FOOT CALENDAR. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, the Philadelphia ad- 
vertising agents, .who have a national 
reputation for “keeping everlastingly at 
it,” believe in sticking to a good thing 
when they have one. For instance, their 
-calendar for 1903 follows the design used 
for several years past, but .with new 
coloring. And, in truth, it would be hard 
to improve upon their design; the dates 
are plainly readable at fifty feet, yet the 
calendar is not unpleasantly conspicuous; 
it is artistic, simple, and useful, and it is 
not surprising that it has become so 
popular an adjunct to business offices 
that the supply never equals the demand. 

While they last, one will be mailed to 
any address for twenty-five cents, which 
barely covers cost and postage. 


AN ENTERFRISING HOUSE. 


It is a matter of considerable interest 
to this part of the educational world that 
Milton Bradley Company, the kinder- 
garten and school supplies manufacturers, 
will open a Boston office February 14 in 


the Walker building, 120 Boylston street, 
already the home of nearly twenty pub- 
lishers, 

This change will enable the company to 
reach the great bulk of their New Eng- 
land customers more expeditiously in the 
distribution of goods, and, besides this, 
representatives of the company will be 
able to meet personally many of the 
teachers and school officials. 

The manager of the new office will be 
E. O. Clark, who has been with the com- 
pany fourteen years, and has until re- 
— been in charge of their Atlanta 
Office. 


NEW SERVICE 
TO 
OALIFORNIA. 


On January 4, 1903, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, & St, Paul railway, in connection 
with the Union Pacific and Southern Pa- 
cific railways, will establish through car 
service between Chicago and Nebraska, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and 
California, with three daily trains in each 
direction. Equipment will consist of 
Pullman first-class and tourist sleeping 
cars, buffet library smoking cars, dining 
cars, and free reclining chair cars. 

For detailed information, for rates, 
time tables, sleeping car reservations, call 
on your nearest ticket agent, or address 
W. W. Hall, New England agent, Boston, 


No one needs to be without the particu- 
lar pen that suite hie hand, when Heter- 
brook makes over 160 different styles— 
fine, blunt, and broad points. 


VARIETIES. 
THE SINGLE THOUGHT AND TWO 
SOULS. 

“Smoking on the car!” exclaimed the 
disgusted woman, as Dennis Flaherty, 
with his short-stemmed pipe, took the 
seat beside her. 

“Oi am!” rejoined Dennis, between 
long and determined puffs. ‘‘And av ye 
don’t loike ut, go wan up froont. These 
sates is resairved fer smokhers.”’ 

“Tf you were my husband, I’d give you 
poison,” 

“Would ye, now?” Puff, puff. “Oi 
think, av ye wor me woife,”—puff, puff,— 
“Oi’d take ut.’-—Edward Nocton, in Lip- 
pinecott’s Magazine for December. 


A SMALL PHILOSOPHER. 


Little George is an embryonic philoso- 
pher. He said the other day at table: 
“Now, when I sit in my chair my feet 
won’t touch the floor, but when I walk 
around they touch the floor just as well as 
anybody’s.”—June Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 


Teacher—““What is the difference be- 
tween a university and a college?” 

Boy-—“‘Er—a university is where you 
go to learn baseball, football, and other 
things. A college is where you don’t 
learn as much.” : 

And this actually occurred not five 
miles from Harvard University. 


“Well,” said the political orator, ‘our 
legislators are not so bad as they are 
painted.” 

‘“‘Mebbe so,” called out a farmer, “but 
they are worse than they are white- 
washed.” 

“Say, pa,” said little Willie Bumpen- 
thall, as he looked up from his book, 
“what is an upright lawyer?” 

“An upright lawyer, my son,” replied 


* the old man, who had but recently pur- 


chased some experience from a legal 
luminary, “is one who lies straight up and 
down.”—Chicago News. 


“Suppose you were to discover the 
North Pole, of what use would it be?” 

“Oh, I don’t trouble myself with prac- 
tical details of that sort; I leave all that 
to the manager of my lecture tour.”— 
Washington Star. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per: 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, curea 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
eents 2 bottle. 


Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Dec. 24th, 1902, Miss S——, Bellows Falls, Vt, 
registered, usking for a place near Bo-ton. 


EXCHANGE 
By telephone she accepted it Jan. 3d, thru the EDUCATO RS G 


Good teachers get good serviee at 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass.; Y. M.C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 
Established 1855. 


Schermerhorn gigrySegett JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


NEw YORE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANg, Wash., Hyde Block. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Boston, Mass, : 
4 Ashburton Pi. 


PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
SAN FRad C180, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 
Lo8 ANGELES, (al., 525 Stimson bloc 


THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS’AGENGIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY. NY, 
Send for Circulars. 
GRACE I. GAY, Proprietor. 


BEAOON AGENCY 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
We recommend no others. | 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. 


i Sp ie EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 


to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


Winship 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


Teacher s’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 


Wa. Oh New Vork. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHER. 
GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By James F. Wixwts, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 


price, 25 cents. ; 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 
By James F. Wittis. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skil'fx’ and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS BUREAU 


Guzeez to the JOURNAL can 


have their subscriptions advanced 81x 

monTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 

subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St.. Boston 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 


CHICAGO; 
203 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON: 


NEW YORK: 
29-A. Beacon St. 


43 E. Nineteenth St. 


—$——$—$—$— 
{ntroduction to the Study of American Literature 
A Quaker Experiment in Government... 
4 Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice.........Jones & 
Funds and Their Uses.......... 
The Work of Wall 
What Riddles These Women Be!............°°°''""" 
Stevenson’s Treasure 
Poetical Works of John Keats....................... 
Matthew Arnold’s Note-Books...... ................ 
Bethlehem, Nativity Play............ 
— 
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Volume III. .... 


Lippincott’s Educational Series 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


By E. L. KEMP, A. M. 
Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


400 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


This history is as comprehensive and thorough as is possible or 
desirable in a work complete in one volume. It contains much more 
matter of vital significance than is common in treatises of a similar char. 
acter. It carefully traces the development of all the different phases of 
education—institutions, theories, methods, courses of study, branches of 
learning, pedagogical training, supervision, and maintenance—in all the 
principal countries of ancient and modern times. 


Our List of School and College Text-books 


...- INCLUDES.... 
Schwinn and Stevenson’s Civil Govern-| Bert’s First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 
ment. (Complete. 
Bert’s First Steps. Books If., 
Bert’s Primer of Scientific Knowledge. 
Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Chanuveret’s Piane and Solid Geometry 


Lippincott’s Elementary Algebra. 

Lippincott’s Mental Arithmetic. 

Lippincott’s Elementary Arithmetic. 

Lippincott’s Practica! Arithmetic. 

Patrick’s Lessons in Language. P (Byerly Edition). 

Patrick's Lessons in Grammar. sae Solid 

Mistery of United Chanvenct’s Plane Geometry (Byerly Edi- 
on). 


Mistery of Chauvenet’s Trigonometry. 


Morris’s Young Students’ History of | Catter’s Beginner’s Physiology. 
United States. Cutter’s Intermediate Physiology. 


Morris’s History of United States (Ad-| Cutter’s Compreh ive Physiology, 
vanced). 


Special Introduction Prices will be sent on application. Teachers and 
School Officers desirous of introducing new Text-books are 
respectfully requested to write for terms. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers PHILADELPHIA 


School 
Ceramics. 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe- 
cially made to our order. 
Sold in school collections 
or single pieces. Securely 
packed in cases. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagovy in America It aims to develop in 
~ the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
d expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 


interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum. 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


‘College of Oratory. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S Historical Outline Manual. 


Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT fo: 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


1. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 


. Movements toward Confederation. 
- Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


: 2. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 
Admirable 3- Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 
4 Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
Features 5: All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
7 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
208 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON : 
29-A Beacon St. 


NEW YORK : 
45 East 9lth St. 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


THE GREATEST CHARACTER STUDY 
EVER PUBLISHED 


The New England Magazine ( De- 
cember) gives the book several 
columns of appreciative editorials. 


The Boston Herald (November 5) 
gave the book a full column ap- 
preciative editorial . ... . 


Every PREACHER 
TEACHER 
STATESMAN 
PHILANTHROPIST 
should have a copy 


(luth, 50 centa; Paper, 265 cents 


R.L: MYERS & CO. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 


WITH DEBATE. 
Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


43 East 19th St., New York. 


J Any Inf ion. 

Washington's Birthday PUBLISHIN 
Arbor Day ‘ge 


v New York. v 
Decoration Day New York. 


Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A, SHEDD Anp OTHERS, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven — — and Schools. 
6 


re Open to both sexes. Address Registrar. 
Paper. Price, 25 cents. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


New ENGLAND PusLisHinG Co., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


43 East 19th St., New YorkK. 
203 Michigan Ave.,, CHICAGO 


STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe 
for theadvancement of art edu cation, and trait.- 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further parciculars a ply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter 8t., 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TO OUR READERS. 


You may know of one or more teachers | S*47% NOBMAL SCHOOL, Framincnam, Mass. 


For women only. Especia! attention i 
to whom you think the weekly visit of the | to-the new course of Household Aste, Wer onan 


Journal of Education would add pleasure | sues address Henky Wuirremorg, Principal. 
to the school life and become an uplifting 

influence in the schoolroom. If so, send | NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 
us the names on a postal. We will send | principal, A. G. Bovogy, A.M, 


free to these sample copies of the Journal 
of Educatior. TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
If you care to solicit their subscriptions, | 5 ),%0r Dot sexes. For catalogues address the 
please so state on your postal, and we will — 
mail you our club rates and special dis- 
count to solicitors, which we will allow 
you if you secure one or more new sub- Jouw G. THompPsow. Princiva!. 


scriptions to the Journal of Education. 
2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


P. Beoxwirs. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
subscription free. for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO. Address TEACHERS’ 
A Beacon 8t., Boston, Mass. 20-A Beacon &t., 
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